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EXTENSION WORK AMONG THE ARAB FELLAHIN! 


By 


Afif Tannous 


THE REGION 


Countries Involved 

There are six political units in the region 
under consideration - Egypt, Palestine, Transjordan, 
Lebanon, Syria and Iraq. Each of these has its own 
legislature, government, customs barriers, cur- 
rency, foreign policy, and similar prerogatives of 
statehood. In reality, however, such points of dif- 
ferentiation and separation are only skin-deep. Un- 
derlying them are the basic bonds of a cultural back- 
ground that is predominantly Arab - the religion of 
Islam, the Arabic language, and an agricultural way 
of life. Consequently, the problems, principles, and 
techniques of extension encountered in any one of 
these countries are similar to those encountered in 
the rest of the region. 


Area and Population 

The total area is rather extensive, amount- 
ing to about 685,000 square miles. Most of this, 
however, consists of arid deserts and semi-arid 
plateaus over which the nomadic Bedouins graze their 
flocks. The area that is normally under cultivation 
does nét exceed 45,000 square miles. Within this 
limited space lives most of the total population of 25 
million, concentrated mainly in the Nile valley of 
Egypt, the Tigris-Euphrates valley of Iraq, the lLit- 
torals of Palestine, Lebanon and Syria, and the oasis 
of Damascus. Egypt alone has a population of 16 
million. Density of population per unit of cultivated 
area is about 550 per square mile, reaching a max- 
imum of 1,200 and 1,500 in Lebanon and Egypt re- 
spectively, and a minimum of 70 in Transjordan and 
80 in Iraq. 

The main population aspect which is of 
significance to our topic of discussion is the rural- 
urban composition. First there are the tribes, con- 
sisting of nomadic or semi-settled Bedouins, For 
countless centuries these migratory groups have 
roamed over the plains and plateaus of the region, 
following the seasons with their flocks of sheep and 


goats. Their fundamental role in the total way of 
life in the area is indicated by three main contribu- 
tions they have made. From their overflow of popu- 
lation, village settlements have been increased and 
urban centers replenished; by the surplus of their 
livestock products agricultural production has been 
supplemented; and under the influence of their tribal 
organization many of the traditions, folkways and 
mores ofthe local culture have developed. At pres- 
ent they number about 4 to 5 million people, who are 
in various stages of transition from pure nomadism 
to settled agriculture. 

Not more than 7 million people are con- 
sidered urban. At the same time many of the cen- 
ters classified as urban come directly under the 
influence of the rural way of life to one degree or 
another. By far the greater portion of the population, 
about 14 million, are village dwellers who depend 
almost completely upon agriculture fora living. This 
is the society with whom agricultural extension is 
mainly concerned, and whose way of life will now be 
presented briefly. 


THE VILLAGE COMMUNITY 


Its Physical Structure 

Unlike the pattern prevailing in the United 
States, there are normally no isolated farmsteads in 
the Middle East. All cultivators of the soil, usually 
called fellahin (singular, fellah), live in villages, and 
go outto work in the surrounding fields as the occa- 
siondemands. Almost invariably the villages are of 
the nucleated type, with houses built close to one an- 
other, around a mosque or a church as a center. In 
each conglomeration there may be sections (each of 
which is called hara or heiy) that are identified with 
the various kinship groups. Within the settlement 
usually close by the place of worship, there is an 
open space (saha) which serves for trading and so- 
cial gatherings. In view of the semi-arid climate of 
the area, the source of water supply for drinking or 
irrigation is an essential factor inthe physical struc- 
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ture of the community. This may be a stream, a 
spring or a well. Garden plots may or may not be 
available within the village proper, whereas all around 
it lies the agricultural land, consisting normally of 
open fields, orchards, and grazing grounds. 


The Pillars of Its Culture 

There is in the first place the land. It is 
the firm foundation on which village life is anchored. 
Its significance goes beyond its economic value. It 
figures strongly in many traditions and is the object 
of strong emotional attachment. Two main aspects 
of this pillar will now be described briefly. These 
are land tenure and agricultural activity. Four prin- 
cipal types of land may be distinguished. Miri is 
probably the most predominant category. It is state 
domain that is rented out to various tenants for dif- 
fering periods of time, or leased indefinitely to a 
farmer and his progeny against the payment of a reg- 
ular tax. Other conditions are attached to this form 
of ownership which tend to hamper agricultural 
progress. Mulk is land that is owned in fee simple, 
entailing practically absolute rights with respect to 
disposal and manner of cultivation. In addition to 
Miri and Mulk, almost every village has some prop- 
erty that is dedicated in perpetuity for religious or 
charitable purposes. This is calledWaqf. Finally, 
in many villages aform of communal ownership pre- 
vails, which is called Masha’. Members of the com- 
munity own certain shares in the territory, but no 
specific plots. Allotment of these for cultivation by 
each family takes place at regular intervals.2 

Special mention should be made of one 
aspect of land tenure, as it has direct bearing upon 
the possibility of extension development in the Mid- 
die East. This is the fact that the great majority of 
the fellahin, possibly about 70 per cent, cultivate the 
land as tenants or. share croppers of one sort or 
another. The real owners are the tribal Sheikhs, the 
feudal lords, and the absentee Effendis. In many 
cases these own the land, the village proper, and vir- 
tually the fellahin who live in it. 

Since time immemorial land has been cul- 
tivated and made to yield its products in that part of 
the world. This is why it can be truly said that ag- 
riculture among the people of this region is a way of 
life. It is stable and deep-rooted, and its techniques 
are the product of countless generations. To the 
fellah there is no segregation of his land and agricul- 
ture from his religion, social activity, family life and 
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community organization. Another feature is the 
prevalence of ancient methods of cultivation. The 
heavy hand of the past can be clearly seen today in 
the sickle, the threshing board, the team of oxen, 
the wooden plough, and the chicken coop. Each of 
these items or techniques has a long history behind 
it, is related to other aspects of the culture, has an 
emotional value, and in many cases is beautifully 
adapted to local conditions. 

Family constitutes the second main axis 
of life in the Arab village. Within its organization 
three units or stages can be recognized, the biologi- 
cal unit, the joint family, and the kinship group. The 
first of these consists of the married couple and 
their children, and the scope of its function and sig- 
nificance is relatively limited. On the other hand, 
the joint family (consisting of the paternal grand- 
parents, their unmarried daughters, their unmarried 
and married sons, together with the wives and chil- 
dren of these) plays a more important role in the life 
of the individual and the community. Its influence is 
manifested clearly in such matters as marriage, fu- 
nerals, conflicts and feuds, agricultural activity, 
land ownership, religious affiliation and mutual aid. 
In most cases the individual is also conscious of be- 
longing to a more inclusive unit, the kinship group, 
consisting of all those who claim descent from the 
same paternal ancestor. Normally, a community is 
made up of a few such blood groups, each of which 
includes several joint families. In a word, no mat- 
ter from what angle one approaches the analysis of 
the Arab village, one cannot fail to observe the fact 
that blood ties cement its life and describe the be- 
havior of its members to a high degree. 

As the fellah is born inte a_ traditional 
agricultural activity and into the bosom of a family 
group, he is alsoborna member ofthe village church, 
Moslem or Christian. His membership is taken for 
granted, is never questioned, and is also expected 
to continue as long as he lives. The idea of conver- 
sion is alien to his mentality. His ancestors lived 
and died along the path of a particular faith, and he 
cannot see any reason why he should not do so. On 
the other hand, he has a very important reason, of 
which he may or may not be conscious, for being 
averse to making a change in this respect. Religion 
to him is a way of life, as much so-as are his agri- 
culture and family, and discarding one way of life 
for another is too much of an upheaval. He may not 
be well versed in the dogmas of his church, but he 


2+ For amore detailed discussion of this subject see Tannous, A-I., "Land Tenure in the Middle East," Foreign 
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readily subscribes to the many rules of behavior it 
has inspired in social, legal and economic relation- 
ships. This is especially true of Islam, the faith of 
the great majority (about 85 per cent) in the Middle 
East. From its early beginnings it took the form of 
a message which comprised the totality of life and 
became a dominant factor in Arab culture. 

Another significant feature of the fellah’s 
church is that it has little to do with outside religious 
authorities. In fact, Islam has never developed 
much of an ecclesiastical hierarchy. The village 
church is mainly a local institution, whose building 
has been erected and maintained by the people and 
whose property has been donated bythem. The priest 
or imam is one of them, whom they elect and sup- 
port, and who is expected to serve them all his life. 
Unlike the situation in the rural community of the 
United States, the norm in the Middle East is one 
church or mosque per village. 

With one more axis or pillar, the pattern 
of life for the fellah becomes complete. This is the 
village as such, which goes beyond land, family and 
church. It is all of these integrated together plus a 
feeling by the fellah that he belongs to something that 
is bigger than his family and sometimes more in- 
clusive than his church. Through its nucleated struc- 
ture, this type of settlement affords its members a 
highly developed level of personal and group inter- 
action that could not be possible otherwise. The 
voice of the community is heard and normally obeyed 
in situations involving inter-village conflicts and co- 
operation, mutual aid, settlement of disputes, moral 
standards, and public utilities. This influence ex- 
tends also to such personal affairs as marriage, fu- 
nerals, rotation of crops, and methods of cultiva- 
tion. In general each village comes to be known by 
a certain character or characteristics such as good 
or bad morals, honesty or dishonesty, laziness or 
industry, cooperativeness or disorganization, to 
name but a few. 


Its Cultural Values 
Upon these four main pillars or axes - 
land, family, church and community - the edifice of 
the fellah’s culture has been raised. From eachone 
of them, in interaction and integration with the oth- 
ers, has evolved a pattern of life in which certain 
values are particularly emphasized. An enumeration 
of the main ones among these will now be attempted. 
1) Generosity in general, and especially hospi- 

tality. 

The guest must be fed, sheltered and 
honored. No fellah would like to be called 


2) 


3) 


4) 


5) 


6) 


7) 


miserly. Sometimes this trait is carried to 
the extreme of wasteful lavishness. 
Daring and personal prowess. 

This does not primarily mean physi- 
cal strength, but rather the possession of 
what they call "good heart," that which knows 
no fear in the face of danger. To call a per- 
son "coward" is one of their strongest insults. 
Under the influence of this value they have 
the tendency to defy authority that comes 
from outside the village. Going to jail for 
such defiance is’ in many cases considered a 
virtue. 

Reverence of age. 

Being old carries prestige and re- 
spect. Old folks are cherished and their ad- 
vice is sought. They possess wisdom, the 
result of long experience. In addition, the 
old patriarch is the legal owner of the joint 
family property. 

Exaltation of leadership. 

Normally, leadership is not.a birth 
privilege; it is rather achieved by those who 
measure upto standards. Usually, a commu- 
nity has several recognized leaders, each 
excelling in one aspect of life. Of course, the 
more desirable qualities a leader has the 
greater is the scope of his prestige. In gen- 
eral these qualities are: intelligence, "wis- 
dom," daring, generosity, land ownership, 
good farming, learning and religious devo- 
tion. 

The personal touch in human relations. 

Personal appeal and mediation may 
end a bloody feud between two parties when 
legal procedures, including fines and jail, 
have failed. A reluctant father usually yields 
to such personal approach by one or more 
village leaders and agrees togive his daughter 
in marriage to a suitor. "For my sake," "for 
the sake of this beard," are statements fre- 
quently heard in interpersonal dealings. 
Leisurely attitude towards life. 

Rarely does the fellah make use of a 
watch or a clock. He times himself by the 
sun, the moon and the stars. Being late to 
an appointment does not constitute a catas- 
trophe. He uses "tomorrow" to mean the fol- 
lowing day, the following month or the follow- 
ing year. 

Mutual aid. 

This is clearly manifested inthe man- 

ner in which members of the joint family co- 
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operate in cultivating the land, arranging a 
marriage match, helping distant relatives, 
etc. The same attitude is shown by the whole 
community in such matters as constructing a 
road, building a church or a school, clearing 
village wells or irrigation ditches, funerals, 
weddings, etc. 

8) Emotionalism. 

The Arab villager derives much sat- 
isfaction, social and organic, from indulging 
in demonstrative emotionalism. He is not 
shy about being sentimental. In times of joy, 
excitement, or sorrow, inner feelings are ex- 
pressed freely and vociferously. 


THE NEED FOR EXTENSION 


A Changing Culture 

During the past fifty years intensive con- 
tact between the Middle East and the West has been 
taking place, with Western culture playing the role 
of the invader. In general this influence has been 
felt first in urban centers, especially seaports, and 
from there it has extended to rural areas. In many 
cases, however, the contact has been made directly 
in villages. Returned emigrants, the spirit of na- 
tionalism, mechanical devices of all sorts, political 
ideologies, educational institutions, and a rising 
standard of living have been the principal factors in- 
volved in this process of social change. Its degree, 
of course, has varied from locality to locality, but 
it can be safely stated that not even the nomadic 
tribe has escaped it completely. The American auto- 
mobile and radio are now established in the desert. 

Under the impact of the present war the 
influence of the Western way of life upon the local 
culture has increased tremendously. The horizon of 
the Arab village is being widened, the needs of its 
life are multiplying, its folkways and mores are be- 
ing challenged, and its traditional self-sufficient 
economy is no longer adequate. An urgent need has 
arisen for an extension system through which ef- 
fective adjustment can be achieved. 


Specific Problems 

The Arab fellah suffers from illiteracy. 
Not more than 10 or 15 per cent of all village people 
know howto read and write. There is need for many 
more schools for children and a literacy campaign 
for adults. The health situation leaves much to be 
desired. Sanitation inthe village and within the home 
is very inadequate. Infant mortality averages about 
200 per 1000 live births. Trachoma afflicts the eyes 
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of not less than 80 per cent of the people. Malaria 
and typhoid are endemic diseases, The average diet 
is much below what is considered to be adequate for 
the human organism. There is too much consump- 
tion of cereals and not enough of meat and dairy 
products. Fruits and vegetables are eaten only in 
season, as modern canning facilities are practically 
unknown in village homes. Furthermore, national 
economy in these agricultural countries is geared to 
cash crops rather than to food production. 

In his agriculture the fellah also faces 
severalproblems. The most difficult of these is per- 
haps his hopeless indebtedness and his continued 
need for credit. He has to resort to professional 
roney lenders or certain city merchants, who by 
various manipulations manage to charge him 30, 50 
and 100 per cent interest. In presenting his produce 
for sale, he shows his ignorance of modern marketing 
techniques. He is at the mercy of the broker or the 
merchant. His knowledge of how to combat plant 
diseases and pests is practically nil. In general, he 
has been forced to link his agriculture with world 
markets, and has not been able to make the neces- 
sary adjustment. 


Present Extension System Inadequate 

Extension work in the Middle East is still 
in its infancy. The limited programs that exist are 
not more than two or three decades old. The first 
step generally taken by the various governments was 
the establishment of one or more experiment sta- 
tions, with « view to improving crops or livestock. 
The second step was the appointment of agricultural 
agents to workinvarious districts. There are prac- 
tically no government organizations to handle home 
economics or work with young people. On the other 
hand, the governments of Palestine and Egypt have 
established agencies to work for the development of 
agricultural cooperatives, mainly for the extension 
of short-term credit. A registrar or general direc- 
tor is in charge, assisted by field workers. In some 
localities school garden projects have been devel- 
oped, through which some agricultural extension has 
been attempted under the supervision of trained 
teachers. 

In addition to the limited work undertaken 
by government agencies, some extension services 
have been rendered by a few private educational or- 
ganizations. Among these are the Near East Founda- 
tion of New York and the American University of 
Beirut. For several years these two institutions 
have been working together in a joint program in- 
volving agriculture, cooperatives, home welfare, 
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health, recreation and literacy. The central head- 
quarters is maintained at Beirut, with field branches 
in the interior of Lebanon and Syria. The work is 
done by volunteers from the educated youth of the 
country, under the supervision of experts employed 
by the Foundation or the University. 

The weak points of extension in the Mid- 
dle East may be summarized as follows: (1) The 
organization of the government work is top heavy. 
There are relatively too many people behind desks in 
the central organization and too few in the field. 
(2) The time of the few field workers is taken up so 
much by the routine duties of making surveys and 
submitting reports that they can do actually very lit- 
tleforthefarmer. (3) Alarge number of the govern- 
ment agents are of the "academic" type, who do not 
identify themselves with the fellah’s way of life and 
who do not possess a realistic understanding of his 
problems. (4) The system is lopsided, inasmuch as 
there is no provision for home economics work. (5) 
Effort is directed mainly towards the improvement 
of prevailing cash crops. 

With a view to achieving a desirable ad- 
justment, the following suggestions are made: (1) 
Bona fide experience in village life and its problems 
should be made aprerequisite inthe selection of per- 
sonnel for training or employment. (2) Whenever 
possible, training should include study trips abroad 
of one or two years' duration. Such trips could be 
subsidized by the local goverrttment in cooperation 
with interested privatee institutions. (3) The view- 
point of existing personnel can be directed towards 
sound extension philosophy and technique through 
refresher courses. (4) Provision should be made for 
the training of home economics workers. Such train- 
ing should be simple and practical. (5) Similar ar- 
rangement should be made for work with village 
youth, (6) Emphasis of the extension program should 
be primarily upon diversification of agriculture and 
production of food, rather than upon cash crops. (7) 
An essential procedure isthat all government agents 
- teachers, agricultural experts, health officers, 
etc. - should be organized into one unit, with a view 
to working together towards the fulfilment of a uni- 
fied program, (8) Finally, experience has shown 
that the educated youth of the Middle East is willing 
and eager to volunteer for some form of constructive 
national service. Here is an important source of en- 


ergy that should not be neglectedin a program of ru-~ 


ral extension. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR EFFECTIVE EXTENSION 
IN THE ARAB VILLAGE 


1, Where and with whom to begin? 

An attempt by the field worker at answering 
this question may be taken as the first step in an ex- 
tension program. If possible, the initial project or 
projects should involve the whole community. This 
would insure stronger and wider support and eliminate 
possible friction and misunderstanding. At the same 
time, when the deal is made with the group as a 
whole, throughthe council of elders, individual farm- 
ers will not fear ostracism and will be more willing 
to adopt suggested measures. As mentioned above, 
social control in these compact settlements is strong 
and effective, and the fellah will hesitate to take a 
new step independently. Infacing such situations, in- 
dividuals manifest their community consciousness 
through such statements as, "The whole village is 
for the new idea," "The village is against this inno- 
vation," "I like what you suggest, but I cannot stand 
against my village," etc. 

In case the above approach does not seem 
to be feasible, then a beginning should be made with 
those individuals or family units who are willing to 
cooperate and who possess prestige. The teacher, 
the sheikh, the imam, the priest, a successful farm- 
er, or any other recognized leader are usually ac- 
corded the privilege of taking the initiative and set- 
ting the example for others. The socio-economic 
status of the family or kinship group to which the co- 
operating individual belongs is also significant in 
this respect. During his intensive field work in Pal- 
estine, Lebanon and Syria, the writer had occasion 
to prove the validity of this principle in scores of 
cases, involving health, agriculture, home work, 
recreation and literacy campaigns. "What is good 
for Um Ahmed (mother of Ahmed)? is good for me;" 
"If Abu Hani (father of Hani) is willing to try this new 
variety of seed, I am willing;" "Who is this so and so 
good-for-nothing that we should follow his example 
in adopting these innovations?" were the typical re- 
marks frequently made. 

Another obvious technique that one should 
not fail to adopt is the choice of the place best quali- 
fied for demonstrational purposes. This means that 
the community in which work is to be done should be 
centrally located with respect to surrounding villages 
and easily reached by them, It should also be a fair 
representative of the prevailing conditions and prob- 


3° According to the local practice of naming a mother or a father after the first sone 
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lems. It is in this respect that the cooperative 
movement in Egypt and Palestine has been to some 
extent criticized. It is pointed out that agricultural 
cooperatives have been a success partly because 
they have been established in "good" villages to be- 
gin with, whereas the communities that need soci- 
eties most have been neglected. The same qualifi- 
cations apply equally to the choice of the demonstra- 
tional center within the community. For example, 
agricultural demonstration would be most effective 
if undertaken on plots next to the school, the mosque 
or the church. Another good location is the center 
of a stretch of open fields planted to the same crop 
by the various owners. A village teacher in Pales- 
tine made effective use of this point. He convinced 
one farmer to spread several loads of farmyard 
manure on his field before planting it to wheat. He 
wanted the farmers to realize the value of manure 
and to desist from the practice of heaping it within 
the village or burning it. The difference in growth 
and later in yield between the manured wheat and the 
surrounding plots was the most convincing sight for 
the village to behold for the whole of that season and 
for the following seasons, too. 

For various reasons, there are in any lo- 
cality some villages that are relatively receptive to 
new ideas and othersthat are resistant to change. It 
should not prove difficult for a worker to detect such 
general characteristics of communities. Other 
things being equal, the contemplated program should 
be started among those groups who are more toler- 
ant of receiving strangers and accepting new tech- 
niques. The Lebanon villages, for example, are in 
general of the tolerant type. This has been partly 
due to intensive emigration and contact with West- 
ern educational institutions. After a short period of 
field experience, and in cooperation with local gov- 
ernment officials in Palestine and Syria, the writer 
was able to classify communities as "easy," 'diffi- 
cult," "very difficult," and sometimes "hopeless!" 

Another observation to be made in this re- 
spect is that projects tend to be carried to comple- 
tion more quickly and more effectively in those set- 
tlements where the people are already suffering 
from certain problems. This means that they are 
eager to find a solution, and are willing to offer the 
necessary support. This point will be discussed be- 
low from another angle. 


2. Get acquainted with the local situation: 

This step may be taken first or second, 
depending upon how much the worker already knows 
about the locality. In the first place, this entails a 
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general knowledge of the culture, with its main pil- 
lars or foundations and values. Such knowledge 
serves as a general background upon which the field 
worker can draw as the occasion demands. For ex- 
ample, without such general orientation an outsider 
may propose the raising of pigs in a Moslem vil- 
lage. From an economic point of view this may be 
a sound project. The reaction of the people, how- 
ever, is certain to be strongly negative, because of 
the religious taboo imposed upon these animals. Not 
only that, but a prejudice against the worker and his 
subsequent projects may result. 

Another illustration is affcrdea by an in- 
cident which the writer and a colleague of his had in 
an outlying village onthe borders of Transjordan and 
Palestine. Because infant mortality was very high 
and the general health situation bad, a_ sanitation 
project was being considered. During the discus- 
sion with the village elders the colleague made a 
remark which almost turned the group against the 
proposal, although what he said was correct and sci- 
entific. He referred to the many small tombs at the 
village entrance, indicating a high infant mortality, 
and emphasized the ability of science to rectify the 
situation. The imam (Moslem religious leader) was 
quick in his reaction. He said that that was blas- 
phemy, that the death and the life of a child were in 
the hands of Allah and that human effort was of no 
avail. The rest of the elders readily murmured 
agreement. The situation was finally rescued by the 
teacher who recited from the Koran to the effect that 
man should always do whatever little he can and de- 
pend upon Allah for the rest. 

In addition to gaining knowledge of the 
general pattern of culture, one should make a study of 
the socio-economic organization of the particular 
community concerned. As mentioned above, practi- 
cally every Arab village has its own character and 
distinguishing features. An authentic knowledge of 
these can be gained only by actually living in the vil- 
lage and participating in its affairs. Obviously, the 
way of life in a DruSe settlement is not the same as 
that prevailing among Moslem and Christian groups. 
Likewise, the Kurdish village in the north of Iraq 
differs in many respects from the settled tribe in 
the south, although both are Moslem, The local sit- 
uation also differs markedly according to whether 
two or more sects live in close proximity or are 
segregated, Further, each group has its own his- 
torical background, which is influential in its pres- 
ent organization and in the behavior of its members. 
There are also important local differences with re- 
spect to type of agriculture, level of income, feuds 
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and conflicts, cooperative spirit, type and number 
of leaders, values that are specifically emphasized, 
etc. ‘The more the worker comes to know these in- 
timately and in detail the better qualified he is for 
his extension activities. 

In this appraisal of the local situation 
special attention should be paid to community prob- 
lems and needs, the solution of which is the concern 
of extension work. After compiling an exhaustive 
list of these, the worker should classify them accord- 
ing to three points of reference: urgency, complex- 
ity, and whether they are felt by the people or by the 
worker himself. This classification wili help him 
in deciding on the initial steps of his program, as 
will be shown below. 

In some communities it may be discovered 
that certain new ideas and practices had already 
been introduced and established and others had been 
rejected. A study of such cases should be helpful in 
revealing the means by which success was achieved 
or the factors responsible for failure. 


3. What projects to undertake? 

No categorical answer to this question can 
be made. One has to appraise the tota! situation and 
decide each case on its merits. With this qualifica- 
tion in mind, afew generalizations may be attempted. 
Quicker and more permanent results may be expected 
if the program is started with projects that meet the 
felt needs or problems of the community. The 
soundness of an extension activity can be measured 
by the degree to which it makes people progressive- 
minded and self-helping. One sure way of achieving 
this .end is to start a group on the road of satisfying 
a need that they have keenly felt or a problem from 
whichthey have suffered. In such cases active local 
support is likely to be given and permanent interest 
in the project maintained. 

Two illustrations of this point may now be 
given. One of the district officers in Palestine de- 
veloped special interest in one of the villages under 
his jurisdiction. He extended to the fellahin much 
help through a variety of welfare projects in connec- 
tion with health and agriculture. They were appre- 
ciative and cooperative. Then he became particular- 
ly interested in the development of a school for their 
children. The people were satisfied with the old 
building in which the children studied and did not 
feel the need for a change. 
ently, and went ahead with the project, on which he, 
the villagers and various government agencies worked 
hard for two years. The result was a magnificent 
building, with modern equipment, playground and 


However, he felt differ- - 


garden. But it presented the most striking! gontbast 


with the old and delapidated village. The gap between) 


the two was wide indeed. It could be sean clearly 
that the successful project was not really the-resutt 
of the people's effort, and that their interest\would 
vanish as soon as the district officer withdrew his 
support. 

In a village of north Lebanon, where the 
writer and a group of volunteers were doing some 
extension work, the people responded readily to those 
health projects that involved curative medicine, It 
was a need they felt keenly. They wanted to get rid 
of disease. They also accepted agricultural meas- 
ures which aimed at saving their crops from pests 
or increasing their income. It was a completely dif- 
ferent story, however, with an attempted economic 
survey of the community involving questions about 
individual incomes. Not only did the villagers con- 
sider the questions foolish, but they also began to 
suspect these "strangers" of ulterior motives, in- 
cluding the possibility of helping the government to 
increase their taxes. 

Another answer to the question we have 
raised is that the program should begin with the 
more simple projects, whichcan be finished in a rel- 
atively short time and which show tangible results. 
Complicated, large-scale problems should be at- 
tacked at a later time, after the people have experi- 
enced the fruit of their concerted effort. 

A third suggestion is that projects which 
involve the whole community have a better chance of 
success and make a more auspicious beginning for 
anextension program than those that concern one or 
afew individuals. Practically every village has pos- 
sibilities for such projects. Common examples are 
sanitary water supply, road construction and repair, 
community playground, planting of shade trees, ir- 
rigation schemes and agricultural demonstration on 
wagf property (as described above). 

Finally, it seems safer that change should 
be attempted at first in those local items thatare 
not heavily charged with emotional content. In the 
course of a general survey the writer was conduct- 
ing in a village, things ran smoothly until he began 
to question girls about the kind of home they wanted 
to have in the future. An explosion followed. The 
question implied marriage, which is a matter about 
which girls do not talk in public! 

A village teacher, who was eager to start 
a garden for his students, took them out one day and 
began clearing a waste plot at one side of the com- 
munity cemetery. The disturbing news spread 
around rapidly that the graves of their ancestors 
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were being desecrated. The atmosphere became 
tense with aroused emotion, and the teacher had to 
relinquish his project. 


4, Specific techniques for carrying out projects: 

Perhaps the most effective technique that 
can be used to arouse the fellah for appropriate ac- 
tion is the emotional appeal. It has been shown above 
that he is emotionally demonstrative and that he de- 
rives satisfaction from indulgence in such demon- 
stration. Thisisa delicate approach, and one should 
not attempt it unless he is thoroughly acquainted with 
local folkways and cultural values and is able to use 
the right words and phrases at the right moment. 
Some of these appeals or factors of motivation are 
general and apply to all Arab communities, whereas 
others vary from locality to locality. The main ones 
among these will now be discussed briefly. 


Citations from the Koran 

This is the sacred book and the source of 
a total way of life for the Moslem fellah. In most 
cases he does not know how to read it, but he has 
heard and memorized many of its verses. A quota- 
tionfrom it is sometimes the most convincing argu- 
menta field worker can use in support of a new idea 
oraproject. The manner in which the citation is in- 
variably introduced indicates its final authority. 
"Allah hathsaidin His exalted book..." Itis literally 
Allah's word. Such statements of general appeal as 
"O, followers of the prophet!..." "Allthose who love 
the prophet!...;" "He whois willing among you to hon- 
or his religion and Allah's book!" seldom fail to 
arouse active response. At the same time there is 
a wealthof Koranic statements pertinent to improve- 
ment in agriculture, health, cooperation, literacy, 
and other aspects of life. 


Personal, Family and Group Honor 

The Arabic word for honor is sharaf, 
which is a widely used and highly significant con- 
cept. In his early childhood an individual begins to 
be impressed with its importance. He learns to 
live upto anddefend his sharaf and that of his family 
and community. "He lacks honor!" "He is a manof 
honor!" "He belongs to an honorable family!" "The 
honor of our village is at stake!" These and similar 
expressions are often heard in a variety of situations 
where discussion and argument over personal or 
group issues are involved. A simple fellah, a lead- 
er or awhole community can be appealed to success- 
fully through this sensitive point of contact. Ina 
project of village beautification, which naturally in- 
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volves the desolate cemetery, motivation for action 
can be achieved through reference to the "honor" of 
the dead. The sharaf of the whole group can be 
readily enlisted inthe effort to establish a credit so- 
ciety and get rid of the exploiting usurers. 


The Glorious Past 

In some places the fellahin know a good 
deal about Arab folklore and past civilization; in 
others they know very little, and one has to educate 
them. Showing lantern slides of Arab monuments 
still standing in various parts of the Middle East, 
lecturing on the Arab contribution to world civiliza- 
tion, and giving the people a graphic description of 
the successful agriculture their ancestors developed 
in Iraq, Syria, Egypt and other parts of that region 
inevitably brings more favorable results. Finally, 
the fellah of today must be told that he is not inher- 
ently inferior to his progenitors and that he can em- 
ulate their example if he wishes to do so. 


Competition 

This may be employed constructively on 
the inter-group level, between families or parties 
within the community or between communities. In 
one village two societies tried for several years to 
excel each other in play production and in welfare 
activities. In most cases it was found that when one 
family adopted a new agricultural technique success- 
fully, other families felt challenged to do the same. 
The motive of rivalry came to the foreground when 
the American University of Beirut established its 
first extension camp inavillage of northern Lebanon. 
By the end of the summer (extension season) two 
neighboring villages appealed to the director to trans- 
fer the camp to their own territories. They felt 
more qualified for the matter than the other com- 
munity, and they were willing to cooperate in all 
projects suggested by the expert! "If the people of 
‘Aba can build a school, we can build a better one 
too!" "Here are our neighbors in Ramah getting so 
much more oil from their olives, because they do 
the picking and the pressing according to the new 
methods of the Department of Agriculture. We cer- 
tainly can adopt these methods and do as well as 
they can!" "From now on it is going to be either 
Beitunia or Saffa; the whole country shall know which 
one will produce more and better grapes!" Such are 
a few examples of the way the spirit of inter-village 
rivalry is expressed. There jis, of course, the dan- 
ger of such competition reaching the extreme of con- 
flict and feuds, which result in the disorganization 
of community life. 
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The Spirit of Nationalism 

This is rather a new factor which has 
emerged on the rural horizon in recent years. Not 
longer than three decades ago, the village was the 
fellah’s cosmos, beyond whose limits the radius of 
his life's activities seldom reached. His three ma- 
jor loyalties were for his family, his church and his 
community. Under the impact of the newly awakened 
spirit of nationalism, this isolation of the fellah from 
the affairs of the country is coming to anend. Asa 
cultivator of the cotton fields of Egypt, or a tiller of 
the soil in Palestine, or a partly settled tribesman 
of Iraq, or a DrusSe mountaineer, he has become 
awakened, in one degree or another, to a conscious- 
ness of the identity between his destiny and that of 
his country. Here is a tremendous driving force, 
which has been exploited in the struggle for political 
emancipation by these countries and which can be 
Similarly directed towards the reconstruction of 
their rural life. Itis not far-fetchedtoappeal to the 
fellah to use a better plough or better seed, the land- 
lord to accord his fellahin better conditions, and the 
educated youth to volunteer his services for village 
folks on the basis of patriotic duty. It was mainly on 
the strength of this motive that educated Moslem 
girls from Damascus took off the traditional veil of 
centuries and joined the camps of the young Village 
Welfare movement.4 

In addition to the emotional appeals listed 
above, another suggestion for carrying through the 
project is that it should be preceded by a preliminary 
educational campaign. This may not be necessary 
when the people are aware of the problem and feel 
the need for a solution. In many cases, however, it 
is the worker and not the people who sees the diffi- 
culty. In such cases his task is doubly difficult. He 
has to proceed slowly, first educating them with re- 
spect to the existing problem, and then getting them 
to support the necessary project. In view of the pre- 
vailing illiteracy of the fellah, it has been proved 
that the visuai type of education is the most effec- 
tive. Pamphlets are of little value. If posters are 
used they should be very simple and direct. Moving 
pictures are greatly appreciated, but much of their 
instructional value is lost because they move too 
fast. Still projections are superior in this respect. 
The ideal is a combination of both, a moving film 
projector that can be stopped at any point for a rea- 
sonable length of time. For a period of two years 
the writer made intensive use of such a projector 


and proved its effectiveness. The radio has been 
tried successfully in some villages and it promises 
to become a potent educative force among the illiter- 
ate fellahin. 

The following incident is given as an illus- 
tration of the need for an initial educational campaign. 
In one village, where trachoma incidence ran ex- 
ceptionally high, the medical officer of the district 
and the writer launched an eye treatment project 
through the local school teacher. They expected the 
villagers to report to the school readily and submit 
to the simple daily treatment willingly. They felt 
that that was aproblem of which the whole group was 
conscious, involving an ailment of which everyone 
who was afflicted was anxious to get rid. They soon 
realized, however, that they were taking too much 
for granted. The people were more or less indiffer- 
ent in their response. They had had trachoma for 
generations, and accepted it as normal. One day, in 
the course of a general meeting, the writer asked 
one of the leading elders what he thought of the health 
situation in the village. He felt it was fine. The 
medical officer pointed to the swollen eyelids of 
most of those who were present. The elder did not 
see anything wrong there. Finally, when a man who 
was completely blind in one eye was brought for- 
ward, the general remark of the audience was "This 
is from Allah." At that point the promoters of the 
project were convinced that they had to start from 
the very beginning and show the community that there 
was something wrong before attempting a cure. 

A third suggestion is that the worker should 
get the cooperation of as many people as possible be- 
fore they go on record as opposed to the suggested 
line of action. Almost invariably there are individu- 
als in each village who wait for a chance to express 
themselves negatively, especiaily when they are not 
consulted about the matter. Once they take a public 
stand tothat effect it would be difficult to make them 
change their position. In more than one village our 
whole program was seriously hampered because of 
such opposition, which could have been averted with 
a little more tact at the start. 

A fourth technique is to make use of ex- 
isting village organizations, instead of attempting to 
create new ones. For example, a new building is 
not indispensable for a community center; the 
school, the mosque, the church or the madafs (guest 
houses) of the various kinship groups may serve the 
purpose. A credit cooperative society may be es- 


4- For an analysis of this young rural movement see Tannous, A.I.-, Rural Problems and Village Welfare in the 
Middle East, Rural Sociology, Vol. 8, No» 3, Sept., 1943. 
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tablished on the basis of the local system of kafalah 
‘mutasalsilah., whereby unlimited responsibility is 
assumed by the group for the loan they secure from 
the bank. Ineachcommunity there is either a village 
or tribal council, or a municipality. Projects may 
be entrusted to these agencies to work them out with 
the people. The village school in Palestine has been 
used effectively as an extension center. The teach- 
ers and students have been able to help in the devel- 
opment of cooperatives, first aid treatment, sanita- 
tion, agricultural demonstration and literacy cam- 
paigns. Local Boy Scout activity may be easily di- 
rected towards village improvement. Many com- 
munities have literary societies which may very well 
sponsor an adult education project. 

A fifth point, which is closely related to 
the one just mentioned, is that a program should be 
formulated on the basis of what the people already 
know and have. This is a well known educational 
principle, but it is still being neglected in many in- 
stances. The promoter of an idea or a line of action 
is naturally inclined touse his own background rath- 
er than the local situation as a base of operation. 
The fellah’s wooden plow, for example, has been 
readily condemned by many "experts" as a primitive 
and ineffective tool, and its replacement by the mod- 
ern plow recommended. Upon more careful observa- 
tion in the field, it has been found that the fellah is 
not inclined to desert his traditional plow with one 
stroke and that the tool has excellent qualities which 
adapt it to the local situation. A wiser course would 
be to modify its iron tip, instead of discarding it 
completely. An enthusiastic specialist may attempt 
to have the fellahin build modern poultry houses and 
supply them with new breeds. Sooner or later he 
comes up against obstinate difficulties, for such 
houses are beyond the fellah’s financial means, and 
his standard of sanitation is below what the "foreign" 
chickens require to keep in good condition. A more 
effective approach would be to help the fellah select 
the best specimens in his flock, and thus improve its 
quality gradually. The people of many villages gath- 
er and eat certain wild herbs which are rich in val- 
uable minerals and vitamins. A home worker may 
ignore this and similar “exotic" food practices in 
favor of her own standard, or she may take them as 
a basis for the development of.a diet that is best 
suited to local needs and conditions. 

Utilization of local leadership is another 
principle that the field worker should keep in mind. 
It has been shown above that each village has its own 
leaders. One or two of these may be key leaders 
for the whole community, whereas others assume 
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leadership in specified situations. In addition, 
each kinship group has one or two leading elders. 
Much better results can be secured if projects are 
undertaken with the consent and support of these in- 
dividuals. ~They know better than an outsider how to 
work with their people, and their people generally 
trust them. Ifthe imam consents to have the mosque 
used for a lecture meeting, the orthodox villagers 
will be less likely to object. If a leading elder can 
be convinced to have his daughter take a practical 
nursing course, other families will follow suit. A 
new agricultural practice will be adopted more eas- 
ily if it is sponsored by a recognized farmer. In 
many instances the worker should be careful not to 
mistake apparent for actual leadership. Evenin these 
little villages there may be a "power behind the 
throne. 

Finally, let the enthusiastic extension 
agent not forget that his ideal goal is "of the people, 
by the people and for the people." He should remem- 
ber that he is an outsider to the community and that 
tomorrow he may not be working in it. Consequent- 
ly, he should be constantly on his guard against the 
common and tempting pitfall of building the program 
around himself as an indispensable center. It may 
be easier for him to do so, he may achieve quicker 
results, and he may have good reports for his su- 
periors. In the long run, however, both he and the 
community willbe the losers. An extension program 
that is directed and supported mainly from above 
and from without will not have much of a chance of 
becoming an organic and permanent part of com- 
munity life. A sound procedure in this respect is 
to give the people the chance to talk the project 
over and develop public opinion about it, assume 
responsibility for directing itand defray its expenses 
in labor, in kind or in cash. 

Here is a pertinent instance. A wealthy 
emigrant returned to his native village in Lebanon 
for a short visit. In good faith, he wanted to make a 
worth-while contribution to his community. He con- 
ceived the idea of a school, without stopping to con- 
sider thatthere must be reasons why the village had 
not had one previously. He contributed all the nec- 
essary funds, and a modern building was erected. 
He organized a committee to take charge in his ab- 
sence, and promised to pay the teachers' salaries, 
so thatall children might have free education. Then 
he left. The school ran for two years, during which 
many inevitable local factors, which hitherto had 
been ignored, asserted themselves. The committee 
was split against itself, bickerings developed, and 
funds were abused. In the third year nothing was 
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left of the project except the empty and neglected 
building. 


THE VILLAGE PUMP 


Such, then, is a brief picture of the com- 
munity organization in the Arab village, and of the 
possibilities, difficulties and techniques involved in 
rendering that organization more effective, which 
Should be the ultimate goal of any form of extens‘on, 
relief or rehabilitation, The detailed story of the way 
one project was fitted into the organization of an 
Arab village should serve as a fitting conclusion. 
The story is rather typical, and since it occurred in 
the writer's field experience it is told as a personal 
narrative. 

One of our Village Welfare camps was 
established at the main spring, just outside Jibrail, 
a foothill village in the extreme north of Lebanon, 
where most of our work was centered. About two 
miles away stood Ilat, a small community of a few 
hundred people. One morning a few of them came to 
the camp and asked for medical help, saying that 
many of their children were stricken with "fever," the 
word they used to cover all sorts of internal diseases. 
Our doctor and two assistants went to the village to 
investigate. They came back in the evening and re- 
ported several cases of typhoid, malaria and dysen- 
tery, and a high incidence of infant mortality. We 
promised to extend to them medical treatment and 
to do what we could along preventive lines. 

Further investigation revealed the prob- 
able source of trouble: a tiny spring in the midst of 
the village, which flowed into a stagnant pool. It 
was the only source of water supply, and we saw how 
it was being utilized. One woman after another 
emerged from the surrounding houses, each carry- 
ing an empty jar in her hand, (Hauling water is a 
woman's job, and a man would be ridiculed if he 
should be seen doing it.) With bare feet they walked 
in the dirty street, waded into the pool, drank and 
gave their trailing children to drink, filled their 
jars, raised themto their shoulders and walked back 
home. Animals came to the pool too - cows and ox- 
en, goats and sheep, and donkeys. They waded and 
they drank. So we thought that our line of action was 
clear and simple. Dig the pool deeper, cover it 
with a stone structure and install a hand pump. It 
was as simple a project as that. : 

One evening we called the elders to a 
meeting and informed them of our plan, requesting 
them to render as much help as they could. There 
seemed to be general agreement. In our lack of ex- 
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perience, however, we had not yet learned the subtle- 
ties by which a "yes" may mean a "no" in certain 
cases, The following morning, when we came to the 
village, ready to begin the project, we found the 
place practically deserted. They had all gone to 
their fields. The mukhtar (headman, a government 
official) made his appearance to tell us that the 
people refused flatly to let us install the pump. Let 
us install the pump! That made us pause and think. 
So that was how they felt about it; that we were im- 
posing on them something they did not really want. 
And all the time we took it for granted that we were 
satisfying their urgent need. Something was cer- 
tainly wrong. 

With much difficulty we were able to bring 
them to another meeting a few days later. In the 
course of the discussion we did our best to make 
them talk freely; and they told us a great deal! The 
following are more or less direct quotations: 

"Our fathers, grandfathers, and great 
grandfathers drank from this water as it is, and I 
don't see why we should make a change now." 

"You say that you want to install a pump 
at the spring; but I for one have never seen a pump, 
nor do I know what might happen if it should be put 
there." 

"I tell you what will happen. The water 
will flow out so fast that the spring will dry up in no 
time." 

"Not only that, but the iron pipe will spoil 
the taste of the water for us and for our animals." 

"You So and So," put in one of Jibrail's 
elders, who are much more advanced in their out- 
look than the people of Ilat, "do you like the taste of 
dung in your water better?" 

"Well, I admit it is bad; but we and our 
animals are at least used to it." 

"You have told us that the water is the 
cause of our illness and of our children's death, I 
do not believe that, and I can't see how it could be. 
To tell you the truth, I believe that the matter of life 
and deathis in Allah's hands, and we cannot do much 
about it." 

"One more thing. We don't understand why 
you should go to all this trouble. Why are you so 
concerned about us?" 

"You say that the pump will save our 
women much effort and time. If that happens, what 
are they going to do with themselves all day long?" 

At the close of the meeting we realized 
that we had blundered. We had to begin from the be- 
ginning, taking nothing for granted, An educational 
campaign was launched, starting with laboratory 
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tests of Ilat's water and samples from neighboring 
villages. We emphasized to the people that the re- 
port on their water was very bad, whereas the other 
villages received good reports. The way the hand 
pump worked was demonstrated to them, and they 
were convinced that it would neither spoil the spring 
nor dry it up. Quotations from the Soran were cited 
to the effect that cleanliness was required from ev- 
ery faithful Moslem and that man should do his best 
to avoid the danger of disease. At the same time, 
our girl workers visited with the housewives and 
explained to them how the pump would make their 
day's work easier and how they could use the time 
saved in taking better care of their children. They 
would not get ill so often, and fewer of them would 
be lost. Finally, we did our best to explain to the 
villagers that we were doing all this as our patriotic 
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duty, andthat it was their duty also to cooperate with 
us for their own benefit. 

It took one whole month before the situa- 
tion was ripe for action. We advanced the cost of 
the pump and its accessories, which we ordered 
from the, neighboring town. We insisted, however, 
according to our working principle, that they should 
contribute the necessary labor and pay in cash or in 
kind as much as they could. Two of our volunteers 
took with them a donkey and went from house to 
house gathering contributions. Towards the evening 
they came back with a small sum of money anda 
heavy load consisting of barley, wheat, eggs, chick- 
ens and fruit. The following morning the villagers 
started working. The pond was cleaned and deep- 
ened; a stone structure was built over it, and the 
village pump was installed at last. 


SOME PERSPECTIVES IN APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY! 


By 


Laura Thompson 


Due to the war effort, many American an- 
thropologists who have never before worked in the 
applied field are now bending all their energies in 
this direction. Asa result, anthropologists are mak- 
ing rapid progress in the development of scientific 
methods for the application of the results of re- 
search to the practical problems of administration. 

For the duration most of these efforts will 
be oriented toward a single goal--the immediate task 
of winning the war. As soon as the war is over, 
however, there will be an increasing demand for 
trained and experienced anthropologists to apply 
their technical skills to a wide range of administra- 
tive problems from those of commercial enterprise 
to those of overseas and home government. The 
more applied anthropologists demonstrate the value 
of their services by actual performance, the more 
in demand they will be. 

This brings us face to face with a crucial 
problem. What is the major role toward which the 
applied anthropologist in this country should orient 
his training and practice? What basic function does 
he envisage for his profession as it develops in the 
future? 
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Most applied anthropologists conceive 
their main role to be that of the social engineer whose 
legitimate concern is not with ultimate aims or goals 
but with instrumentalities. According to this view, 
the anthropologist should concern himself solely 
with the implementation of specific policies laid 
down by the administrator, and not with their formu- 
lation. But in the long run is the concept of the so- 
cial engineer adequate to the nature and scope of 
the actual basic problems which the applied anthro- 
pologist ina country oriented toward the democratic 
way of life may be expected to elucidate? 

This question is, of course, one facet of 
the fundamental issue which faces all the social sci- 
ences in the United States and elsewhere, as the ap- 
plication of the results of research to practical so- 
cial problems develops precision in formulation and 
methodology. Tostate the matter bluntly for the sake 
of clarity, are practical social scientists to become 
technicians for hire to the highest bidder? Or are 
they to develop a code of professional ethics which 
will orient their work toward the formulation and im- 
plementation of explicit, long-range goals? On the 
resolution of this issue hangs the practical func- 


1+ 1 am indebted toDavid Bidney, John Collier, Clyde Kluckhorn, Lt. Commdr. Alexander H. Leighton (MC) USNR, 
Gordon MacGregor, John Provinse, and Ward Shepard for helpful comments on this paper. 
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tion, and perhaps even the major developmental 
trend, of the social sciences in the postwar era. 

My present purpose is to discuss this is- 
sue as it applies particularly to anthropologists in 
government, and to suggest a potential role toward 
which they may fruitfully orient themselves in re- 
gard to both professional training and practice. 

As the application of research in the so- 
cial sciences to problems of government administra- 
tion develops, I have begun to doubt the ultimate val- 
idity of the conception of the applied anthropologist 
as a social engineer, whose legitimate fundamental 
concern is solely with mechanisms for the imple- 
mentation of goals set by the administrator and not 
also with the goals themselves. This formulation 
may seem to be operationally effective as a working 
assumption at present, when the field is relatively 
little explored and anthropologists are employed 
mainly as "trouble shooters." But when an attempt 
is made to view the problem asa whole at long range, 
it seems too narrow a hypothesis to be heuristic in 
the field of democratic government. Ido not mean 
to imply that anthropologists should not engage in 
social engineering, but I do believe that the exclusive 
"social engineer" hypothesis is inadequate to the 
scope and complexity of the task that lies ahead. 
Moreover, it seems to be hampering the develop- 
ment of applied anthropology as a scientific disci- 
pline. 

It appears tr that one manifestation of 
this inadequacy of worki.:.; assumptions is the con- 
fusion of role and lack of understanding which may 
be noted at times between applied anthropologists 
and government administrators. The difficulty seems 
to arise mainly from the fact that the anthropologist 
thinks he can do a good job in government work 
merely by applying his professional bag of tricks to 
new problems, whereas the administrator often ex- 
pects results which involve much more than a trans- 
fer of methodology. The work which the adminis- 
trator expects from the anthropologist often implies 
not only the usual routines of fact gathering; of ex- 
plaining the behavior, institutions and sentiment pat- 
terns of one group to another; of easing interpersonal 
or intergroup relations--in short, of "trouble shoot- 
ing." It implies the exploration and systematization 
of a new field. This field impinges on several dis- 
ciplines including anthropology, sociology, psychi- 
atry, semantics, ecology, education, and government 
administration, and it involves the scientific formu- 
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lation and implementation of specific humanitarian 
goals at the social and personal levels.3 

Unlike the business administrator, the 
government administrator is basically concerned 
with the whole of human life in its manifold mani- 
festations. He works with people in relation to each 
other and to the natural resources. He deals with 
social groups as totalities. And his problems are 
immediate and vital with human welfare and human 
lives at stake. 

In this crucial work the intelligent, dem- 
ocratically-oriented administrator is well aware of 
his uncertainty as to what his goals should be and 
also of how often the best laid plans miscarry, and 
the very means adopted to bring about certain pre- 
determined objectives effectuate unforeseen and 
even extremely damaging results. Thus he is sure 
of neither the goals nor the means of attaining 
them. 

The government administrator needs com- 
munity analyses, ecological surveys, health and edu- 
cational studies, personality investigations. Indeed 
he needs the help of all the sciences which impinge 
on human life. But the results of special technolo- 
gies do not necessarily aid him in the formulation of 
policy and in bridging the gap between policy and 
practice, unless they are keyed to the investigation 
of underlying social processes for leads regarding 
potentially functional policy orientations, and to the 
development of integrated mechanisms for their sci- 
entific implementation. Without a working knowi- 
edge of how functionally valid goals may be formu- 
lated and effectuated scientifically at the social and 
personal levels, the government administrator will 
continue to depend, as he has in the past, mainly on 
his own experience, intuition and wiSdom, on trial 
and error, and on luck. 

To the social scientist--especially the 
anthropologist--then, he turns for help in this key 
sphere. And it is at this point--the quest for leads 
in the scientific formulation and implementation of 
policy--that he is often disappointed. 

To obtain effective results in this larger 
applied field Isubmit that, like the administrator, the 
anthropologist in cooperation with technicians from 
other disciplines must learn to deal scientifically 
with social groups as dynamic psycho-socio-cultural 
wholes in the context of their total environments. 
He too must think and operate withprecision in terms 
of complex, changing totalities. 


For example,, the late Professor Malinowski approached this new field in his "Freedom and Civilization," 
New York, 1944. 
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Most social scientists agree that the point 
of departure for studies in the application of the re- 
sults of research in the social sciences to practical 
governmental problems should be the native or local 
culture itself. This principle is axiomatic in modern 
studies of colonial administration, agricultural ex- 
tension, food habits, regional rehabilitation, commu- 
nity organization, etc. And indeed the culture of the 
particular local group under consideration certainly 
should be the focus of attention. But to obtain re- 
sults with prediction value, obviously it is necessary 
to view the particular culture in the context of its 
larger environmental setting. Whereas the local cul- 
ture is the point of departure, the total environment 
is the frame of reference. And by total environment 
I mean not only the immediate geographic and his- 
torical context of the culture, but also the network of 
relationships which links the culture carriers with 
the outer world. Today the frame of reference of any 
culture--even the most remote--viewed as a totality, 
must have regional, national, and even global per- 
spective. 

But to apply the results of research to the 
practical problems of aparticular local group viewed 
as a dynamic psycho-socio-cultural whole in its total 
environment, withthe degree of precision necessary 
for validity in prediction, is obviously an exceedingly 
difficult operation. Indeed most social scientists 
consider it beyondtheir present powers. Few doubt, 
however, the crucial need for systematic research 
along these lines. 

The anthropologist who seriously attempts 
to progress in this direction ‘is faced, of course, 
with very real theoretical problems. He finds that 
he must increase his understanding of culture viewed 
as dynamic structure and of the processes of cul- 
ture change in relation to the total environment. 
This means that he must broaden and enrich his 
background to include a grasp of the fundamental 
principles of disciplines which in the past have not 
been considered an indispensable part of the anthro- 
pologist's equipment: mainly sociology, psychiatry, 
ecology, education, government administration and 
the philosophy of science. And in order to set his 
course and limit the scope of his work so that it may 
have maximum practical value and effectiveness, he 
finds it necessary to define and redefine his working 
hypotheses, so that they may be valid in the light of 
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modern science and relevant to the actual problems 
to be elucidated. 

As a fruitful, provisional working as - 
sumption for this type of research, the society or 
tribe may be viewed asagroup of interacting psycho- 
physiological human organisms living in a certain, 
well-defined locality and having a common, chang- 
ing, social heritage or culture. The culture of the 
society may be viewed as a multiordinal, dynamic 
super-system, composed of many systems, sub-sys- 
tems, sub-sub-systems, etc., so interrelated that a 
change in any one tends, in the course of time, to 
bring about a change in all the others and in the 
whole. The dynamics of the super-system operate 
in such a way that, through time, a subtly-balanced, 
integrative adjustment tends to be established be- 
tween all the parts and the whole, and between the 
whole and the total external environment, and this 
delicate adjustment tends to re-establish itself with 
every change in any part of the super-system. 

Thus by means of this equilibrating proc- 
ess, changes from without or from within may be 
creatively absorbed into the super-system, viewed 
as a whole, and may contribute thereby to its devel- 
opment and regeneration. On the other hand, such 
changes may prove (to a greater or less extent) to 
be incompatible with the whole and thus, by inhibit- 
ing the tendency toward the harmonious integration 
ofthe total system, may contribute to its disintegra- 
tion, If changes are incompatible with the whole to 
the extent that the adjustive and regenerative proc- 
esses are seriously overtaxed, the society may be 
considered to be in an unhealthy state of crisis. If 
the changes are so great and/or prolonged as to in- 
hibit regeneration completely, the result will be 
breakdown, manifest in social and personality dis- 
organization, and ultimately in the cessation of the 
existence of the original culture as a unique integrate. 
Hence the life andcreative development of a culture, 
viewed as a totality, depends on the degree to which 
changes are creatively integrated throughout the 
whole and thus the totality is able continually to re- 
generate itself, 

It will be noted that, from among the many 
current definitions of the concept of culture, one has 
been selected which emphasizes structure -- not 
structure in the static sense usually implied by the 
term, but structure as inherently dynamic; structure 


4° To carry out the training program here envisioned, it will probably be necessary to set up special inten- 
sive inter-departmental and inter-divisional graduate courses for the scientific, integrative application 
of research to the practical problems of government administration. 
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as a Changing, functional, multidimensional rela- 
tionship between psycho-socio-cultural entities, 
Thus an attempt has been made to avoid the additive, 
semantically confusing distinction so often made be- 
tween structure and dynamics, form and function. 
For I submit it is only by increasing our under- 
standing of cultures as inherently dynamic, multi- 
ordinal, structural wholes that we shall be able to 
advance fundamentally in developing a methodology 
for valid social planning, based on scientific predic- 
tion, adequate to the modern world problems which 
applied anthropologists may be expected to elucidate. 

In the framework of this hypothesis, how- 
ever, the concept of the applied anthropologist's role 
as exclusively that of a social engineer is inadequate 
to the magnitude and complexity of the task. On the 
basis of the actual needs and problems of adminis- 
trators, therefore, I submit that applied anthropolo- 
gists would increase their usefulness in the modern 
world if they keyed their training and development 
toward a more comprehensive function. 

They might envisage their potential role 
in cooperation with other applied scientists as a sort 
of social "physician." They might think of their pro- 
fession as developing toward the role of the "doctor" 
of the society.° In terms of the analogy, their po- 
tential functions would be to examine the "patient," 
namely the society, and to describe its condition, 
whether it bea state of crisis, breakdown, or healthy 
change and regeneration. If the society were in 
crisis, they would try to diagnose the crisis "syn- 
drome" (namely, the particular pattern of crisis) in 
terms of its history, the nature of the changes that 
have occurred, and their effects on the psycho-socio- 
cultural totality; and they would try to determine 
the types of treatment indicated to create a more 
favorable environment for, and to aid the processes 
by which, the society and the personality of each in- 
dividual member might regenerate themselves and 
creatively readapt themselves to the environment, 
They might suggest measures designed to reinforce, 
expand, or otherwise change existing institutions and 
behavior patterns, or therapy designed to reeducate 
individual personalities among the culture carriers 
who are causing serious disturbances to-the whole. 
They might prescribe the introduction of specific new 
trait patterns (such as useful plants, tools, and/or 


5+ This viewpoint, of course, has been developed by many 


institutions) or of certain types of individuals (such 
as extension workers, field nurses, and/or commu- 
nity organizers) to aid in the recuperative and regen- 
erative processes. It would not be the "doctor's" 
function, however, to see that his advice was taken 
or that his suggested treatment was carried out. 
This would be up to the "patient," namely the group 
of individuals who comprise the society and carry 
the culture. And it would be a function of the admin- 
istrative personnel to help the "patient" to regain 
health and creativity. With this end in view, they 
would study and critically weigh the findings of the 
"doctor," discuss these findings with the group, and 
aidthe group in implementing those considered to be 
valid and practicable. 

This concept of the government anthropol- 
ogist's major potential role implies the gradual ex- 
ploration and systematization of a new scientific 
field, which would bear a relationship to societies, 
viewed holistically, comparable tothat which modern 
medicine (including psychiatry) bears to individuals 
when it takes into consideration the whole man in 
his total environment and not just parts of the psy- 
cho-physiological organism. It implies the investi- 
gation of the processes of cultural change, crisis, 
breakdown, and regeneration with a view to the es- 
tablishment of valid norms of social "health" and pat- 
terns of deviation from the norms.” It implies the 
gradual development of a body of knowledge regard- 
ing the diagnosis, treatment, and above all, the pre- 
vention of social crises and breakdown, and regard- 
ing the maintenance of social "health." And it im- 
plies the acceptance of a Social philosophy based on 
the principles of mental and physical hygiene devel- 
oped at the level of the psycho-socio-cultural totality, 
and the formulation and adoption of a code of pro- 
fessional ethics which would orient the work of ap- 
plied anthropologists toward the formulation and im- 
plementation of explicit, humanitarian goals. * 

Thus this view of some basic objectives 
for the applied anthropology of the future implies that 
the anthropologist, in cooperation with other scien- 
tists, will concern himself not only with means but 
also with ends, not only with policy implementation, 
but also with policy formulation. That he will in- 
quire critically into the problem of administrative 
goals and try to formulate them pragmatically from 


social thinkers since it was formulated by the Greeks. 


Cr TH plant ecology, plant indicators are used to measure the decline of a plant complex from the "climax" to 


less stable and lower complexes; e+g+, the decline 
thence tothe annual weed stage. May we not expect 


matic "indicators" of social health through cooperative research? 


of western grasslands to the perennial weed stage and 
that it will be possible to establish comparable prag- 
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an analysis of the data themselves, viewed in the 
context of the psycho-socio-cultural whole in inter- 
relationship with other such wholes, in the frame- 
work of a pluralistic world order. That he will aim 
at focusing the main administrative problems, in the 
light of the objectives, integratively within the con- 
text of the culture, viewed in the setting of its total 
environment, And that he will try to clarify the is- 
sues and offer suggestions as to how objectives may 
be implemented through existing mechanisms, 
through the revival of ancient mechanisms, or through 
the devising of new mechanisms and their integra- 
tion with the existing structure, in order to help the 
members of the social group itself, with the assis- 
tance ofthe administrative personnel,work out their 
own problems! 

The major field of the applied anthropol- 
ogy of the future thus conceived, with its implica- 
tions in regardto democratic social planning toward 
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world peace and humanity-liberating goals, offers one 
of the greatest challenges to creative, cooperative ef- 
fortinthe social sciences today. It presents a little- 
explored problem of crucial significance in the mod- 
ern world as the interrelationships between the so- 
cial sciences, the biological sciences, and the phys- 
ical sciences rapidly unfold; and as the method of 
planning on the basis of prediction through internal 
evidence promises to develop into an epoch-making 
tool. Expansion of anthropological training and en- 
deavor toward exploring and systematizing this field 
will, Ibelieve, not only increase the usefulness of an- 
thropologists in the modern world, but it will acceler- 
ate the development of science through increased, 
systematic cross-fertilization with other sciences, 
and through its imperative demand for the formulation 
and refinement of adequate working hypotheses and 
methods, and for the constant testing of their validity 
by practical application and actual demonstration. 


INTERACTIONS IN A COLLEGE FRATERNITY 


By 


W. M. Jackson 


Editor's Note: This article was written as a term paper by Mr. W. M. Jackson for a course given 
by Professor William F. Whyte at the University of Oklahoma. Professor Whyte felt that the situ- 
ation described by Mr. Jackson was of sufficient interest to warrant the paper's being published 
substantially as it was written, and in that the editor concurred. 


This is a study of a group of boys known 
asthe Alpha Alpha Fraternity of which Iam a mem- 
ber. The boys are all college boys and their aver- 
age age is 20. To keep peace in the family, I have 
made up a fictitious name for the fraternity and the 
boys in it. There are approximately 40 boys in the 
fraternity, about half being members and half being 
pledges. All the formal elective offices of the fra- 
ternity are unimportant except the presidency. All 
these less important offices, which are secretary, 
treasurer, and vice-president, are merely jobs of 
routine matters such as keeping records or taking 
partinthe ritual andthey are filled by men who have 
been in the house the longest. The holders of these 
jobs are merely elected out of courtesy as a show of 
respect for their seniority. There are also some im- 
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portant offices whichare appointed by the president, 
namely, athletic manager, song leader, scholarship 
chairman, social chairman, and pledgemaster. 
These officers along with the president are the ones 
who get things done in the fraternity and if they fail, 
the fraternity fails. 

In this study I have determined who the 
leaders are and through what channels action must 
go to be carried out successfully. For this study, a 
leader is regarded as one who originates action and 
not necessarily the loudest mouthed, the biggest or 
the one who makes the best grades. 

During my life in the fraternity house I 
have observed that some activities are carried out 
successfully all the time and that others are carried 
out successfully part of the time and fail completely 


I am attempting to develop this viewpoint in "The Hopi Crisis," a forthcoming study of the administrative 


problems of the Hopi Indians, based on "The Hopi Way," by L- Thompson andA. Joseph, Haskell Institute (Sales 


Agent: University of Chicago Press), 1944. 
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at othertimes. My problem has been to find out why 
everything does not run smoothly all the time in- 
stead of just in spurts. In studying this problem I 
have found that there is only one person in the house 
who can originate action for the whole group and get 
everyone tofollowhim. This person is the president 
of the fraternity. However, I have also discovered 
that the action which he originates for the group as 
a whole has nearly always been previously suggested 
to him by one of the officers which he appointed and 
also by one of four others who are not active mem- 
bers of the fraternity, namely, the three honorary 
members, which are the housemother, the cook, and 
the housekeeper, and the fourth member who is the 
alumni advisor of this chapter. 

I observed that all matters of any impor- 
tance were first originated from any one of the fol- 
lowing: president, athletic manager, song leader, 
scholarship chairman, social chairman, pledgemas- 
ter, housemother, cook, housekeeper, and the alum- 
ni advisor. When any one of these leaders besides 
the president tried to originate action for the frater- 
nity as a whole by suggesting the action to them di- 
rectly they were never successful. They might get 
coopération from two or three but the group as a 
whole would not cooperate. Following is a more de- 
tailed discussion of the various leaders and inci- 
dents involving them: 


George -president: 

George is the one who must originate ac- 
tion before the group as a whole will act but the 
greater portion of his actions have been suggested to 
him by some of the leaders of the divisions in the 
fraternity. He is a quiet boy who never loses his 
temper or gets,excited andhe takes much interest in 
the fraternity. He tries to participate in all events, 
not being outstanding in any one activity, but pretty 
good in all of them. He always has a smile for ev- 
eryone, is a good dancer, good athlete, good singer 
and good scholar. He has been a member for 2 years 
and all the boys in the house respect his judgment. 
George was unanimously elected by acclamation as 
president of the house and as far as I know he doesn't 
have an enemy in the house. He seldom originates 
action for the house which hasn't previously been 
suggested to him but when he does it is usually suc- 
cessful. For example, he announced one night at 
dinner tothe whole group, "Mr. McDonald, the pastor 
of the Christian Church in Oklahoma City, is going 
to give a talk at the Methodist Church tonight and 
since he is an AA, I would like to see a lot of you 
fellows turn out for his talk and get to meet him be- 
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cause he really is a swell fellow." If you've ever 
met any college boys, you'll know that they aren't 
any too enthusiastic about listening to a preacher at 
any time especially when they could be having»4 date 
withagirl, but nevertheless, there was a large turn- 
out of AA's for the speech. This is a typical ex- 
ample of the faith the boys placed in George's judg- 
ment. 

At this point I want to explain how most of 
the action is originated for the group. After each 
meal before we leave the table is the time for any 
announcements to be made, since that is the only 
time when all the boys aretogether in a group. Any- 
one who wishes to make an announcement taps on his 
glass for attention and then stands up and says what 
he has to say. 

Another matter which should be explained 
is that every Wednesday night is guest night when 
any of the boys may bring over their friends, teach- 
ers, or some boy they would like to pledge. Wed- 
nesday night everybody is supposed to be on their 
best behavior. 


Mrs. Wilson-housemother: 

Mrs. Wilson is the housemother and has 
been with this chapter of AA for 14 years. She is 
well liked by all the boys and everyone who meets 
her. Having been with the fraternity for so long, her 
judgment is gespected and she takes advantage of 
this fact to suggest things to the president, George. 
The president sits at her right at all meals and thus 
if he forgets to make some announcement she has sug- 
gested she is alwaysthere toremind him. She keeps 
up a constant flow of conversation with everyone but 
when talking to anyone besides the president she 
never tries to originate action for them but always 
works through the president. She nearly always sug- 
gests things to the president at the table or in her 
reception room when. there are only two or three 
other boys around. On one occasion at the dinner 
table she said, "George, I think the boys are getting 
lax in their table manners, I wish you would call a 
house meeting for 7 o'clock in the sun porch and I 
will explain to them the proper procedure at the din- 
ner table." George made the announcement and her 
suggestion was carried out, This example is typical 
of many others, and all in all she has a big influence 
onthe fraternity. Another instance which illustrates 
the leadership of Mrs. Wilson is the section of the 
seats the AA group occupies at basketball games. 
Many of the boys had rather sit on the Ist floor be- 
hind the O.U. bench so as to observe the talk which 
goes on among the players and coach on the O.U. 
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bench. The night of the 1st basketball game George, 
Jack and Bob came tothe game with Mrs. Wilson and 
when they came in Bob said, "Let's sit over behind 
the O.U. bench so we can hear Drake give his boys 
instructions." Jack said, "Okay." Mrs. Wilson said, 
"Oh, no. George, let's sit upstairs in the middle 
section because it's too crowded downstairs." They 
went upstairs and when the other fellows came in, 
they saw Mrs. Wilson and George upstairs and went 
up there too. At every other game this became the 
AA section with no questions asked. 


Robert Owens -alumni advisor: 

Robert is the alumni advisor and he lives in 
Oklahoma City. He keeps in touch with George and 
often comes down to visit the fraternity and always 
sits atthe table with George. He was the key man in 
getting our "summer rush"program started. George 
told him, "Because of the war so many of our boys 
have been drafted that I don't know whether to try to 
keep the house open this summer or not." Robert 
replied, "I think that you should carry on a big rush 
program for the summer term and try to pledge 
enough new men to keep the house open. I will con- 
tact all the high school boys in the City that I know 
are coming to O.U. and try to help you out." After 
dinner Robert and George went off together, making 
plans for arush program and three days later George 
announced, "We are going to start an extensive rush 
campaign and I would like to see how many can get 
cars andgas to make rushtrips tothe important towns 
over the state." Much interest was shown and suc- 
cessful rush trips were carried out. I am sure that 
this rush program was the result of George's talk 
with Robert because previous to Robert's visit, 
George had been worried about not knowing what to 
do to keep the house going. Since a certain number 
of boys are necessary to pay all the bills, it was an 
important question and George wanted the advice of 
the older and experienced Robert. Mrs. Wilson 
gave no opinion in the matter. 


Will-social chairman: 

Will was appointed social chairman be- 
cause of his wide acquaintances in the various sor- 
orities on the campus. The job of the social chair- 
man is to see that all the boys have dates on week 
ends and to think up ideas for parties and dances. 
George and Will were very good friends and often 
double-dated. Will always spoke to George about a 
party or dance and they worked out the plans together. 
Then George would announce to the group what he 
and Will decided and the plans were always carried 
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out successfully by the group. For example, Will 
said, "George, I think now is a good time to throw a 
little informal dance to keep the spirit of the boys 
up." George replied, "How about a week from Satur- 
day?" and Will said, "That'll be fine." They worked 
out the details and George made the announcement at 
the table. This dance went off very successfully as 
every other social activity did. Will always dis- 
cussed plans with George and George always pre- 
sented them to the group. 


Mrs.:‘W hite- housekeeper: 

Mrs. White is the housekeeper and does 
such things as make the beds, sweep the downstairs 
rugs and clean the halls. She never tries to origi- 
nate action for the boys except through George. She 
speaks to George whenever some of the boys are un- 
usually messy suchas sweeping their trash out in the 
hall or having a pillow fight and getting feathers all 
over the sleeping porch, and George sees that her 
wishes are carried out. For example, Mrs. White 
said to George, "This morning when I went in to make 
up the beds there were feathers all over the sleeping 
porch and all the quilts were on the floor. I want 
you to have that fighting stopped." The next night 
George, who sleeps in his own room, came out on the 
sleeping porch when he heard a lot of yelling and 
racket and said, "If you boys want to fight go over in 
the gym. Now pick all those feathers up off the 
floor and in the morning I want you to make up the 
beds yourselves so Mrs. White won't get mad and 
quit." There never were any more pillow fights. 


Steve-athletic manager: 

Steve was appointed athletic manager by 
George because of his all-round ability in sports and 
his knowledge of the intramural system at O.U. 
Steve has often refereed intramural contests for the 
O.U. intramural dept. and knows all the rules of the 
various sports. He was to be responsible for getting 
the boys to participate in all intramural contests but 
was not too successful. In athletics at times the ac- 
tivities are suggested by Steve to George and then 
George follows Steve's advice and calls the group 
together and suggests it to them and they nearly al- 
ways agree unanimously. But when Steve calls the 
group together and suggests something to them the 
idea doesn't go through. Many would have to study 
for a test, or they had a date or had to write a letter 
or had a sore leg. For instance, Steve announced 
one day at noon, "We will have baseball practice at 
3 o'clock and I would like to see everybody out." At 
3 o'clock 4 players showed up for practice so it had 
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to be called off. That night Steve asked, "Where 
were you guys for practice this afternoon? What 
about you, Dan? You're supposed to be the 1st base- 
man." Dan replied, "Oh, I met Jane over in the Union 
and she made me buy her a coke." Other excuses 
were: Earl: "I figured you already had a team so 
there wasn't any need of me going out." John: ‘I 
threw akink in my arm yesterday and didn't feel like 
throwing." It was obvious that most of the boys 
were making up excuses and since we had an im- 
portant game coming up, something had to be done 
to get the boys out for practice. Later that night I 
was in George's room when Steve came in and told 
George, "I won't be here for dinner tomorrow since 
I have to go to the City and I would like to have you 
announce a baseball practice for tomorrow after- 
noon." The next day George said, "Fellows, we have 
a baseball game with the Phi Delts Monday and I'd 
like to see the whole house out for practice this af- 
ternoon because we really want to beat those boys." 
That afternoon 16 players were there for practice 
and 15 of the boys who didn't play came out to watch, 
which was a plenty goodturnout for a baseball prac- 
tice, 
Gary -song leader: 

Gary was appointed song leader by George. 
He was in the O.U. Glee Club and an excellent singer 
but that's as far as his abilities went. He was com- 
monly regarded as the "sissy" of the house and his 
opinions were seldom respected, Because of’ this 
fact, the boys hesitated to come down to song prac- 
tices when he called them and even when they did 
their interest in the songs was low. He had an abun- 
dance of musical knowledge but was often laughed at 
when he tried to illustrate the way a song should be 
sung because of his sissified manners. On one oc- 
casion Gary said, "Now in this song you breathe ev- 
ery time I move my hand like this and at no other 
time. Now let's try it again and see if you can't put 
your heart into it." #verybody gave a big sigh and 
when they sang some would deliberately breathe at 
the wrong time and put exaggerated feeling into their 
Singing. After 2 or 3 practices of this sort had been 
conducted, we were getting worse all the time. Gary 
said to George one day at dinner, "We are supposed to 
go on our serenade in 2 weeks and we sure aren't 
prepared for it. I think we should start having song 
practice every other night." George called for atten- 
tion and said, "We will have song practice tonight at 
10:30 andI want all of you to brush up on your words 
before you come down so we can run through all the 
songs." The majority of the boys were down for song 
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practice but Gary was unable to get them as inter- 
ested. as they should be to sing the songs properly 
and he told George that he couldn't get enough coop- 
eration from the boys. George then said to the 
group, "Let's try the Alpha Alpha song again and I'll 
try leading you this time. Be sure and watch my 
hand for ‘the cut offs." The boys took a little more 
interest and as George led more songs, the interest 
mounted and a lot was accomplished at the practice. 
George asked Gary how each song should be sung and 
then explained it to the group and everything went 
off fine. 


Charles.-scholarship chairman: 

Charles was appointed scholarship chair- 
man by George. Charles was very studious and 
made good grades and was far enough advanced to 
help the pledges to study. Charles suggested, "Let's 
let the pledges study in their rooms and I'll go around 
every so often and check up on them." George said, 
"Okay,"and Charles made the announcement at dinner 
that night. This .plan failed to work because mem- 
bers were always bothering the pledges and Charles 
could not get the members to stay quiet or leave the 
house if they weren't going to study. Charles asked 
that George say something to the members so the 
next day George called a members' meeting and 
said, "Fellows, as you know, we have to have a cer- 
tain average in the house to keep our social privileges 
and in the past it has been the pledges who have 
made the grades for the house. At present, the 
pledges aren't doing so good because you have "bull 
sessions" in their rooms and are always running 
around inthe halls. I would like for you to start do- 
ing a little studying yourself and if you don't have 
anything to study, go to a show or something and 
leave the pledges alone." That nightthe house was 
quiet as a tomb and the pledges' grades began com- 
ing up in the following weeks. 


Mrs. Brown-cook: 

Mrs. Brown is the.cook and has been with 
the house for 7 years. She has working for her a 
kitchen crew made up of 6 boys who get a reduction 
in their house bill for working in the kitchen. She 
plans all the meals and when she thinks the kitchen 
crew isn't doing its work right, that the . kitchen 
needs repairs or there is some trouble in the plan- 
ning of the meals, she speaks to George. On one oc- 
casion, she said to George, "The kitchen boys have 
been eating more than their share of the food and 
then the rest of you have not been able to have enough 
and I wish you would speak to them about it." George 
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then told the kitchen boys, "From now on you will 
serve us first and then you can eat." There was no 
more trouble in this respect. On another occasion, 
the boys were hollering and making a lot of racket 
in the kitchen while there were guests for dinner in 
the dining room. Mrs. Brown asked them to be qui- 
et but it didn't do much good so she spoke to George 
about it. George told the boys, "I don't mind you 
fellows cutting up back here when we don't have 
guests over for dinner but on guest night I want you 
to keep quiet so that we will make a good impression 
on the guests." The next week on guest night every- 
thing was quiet and orderly. 


Jack-pledgemaster: 


Jack was appointed pledgemaster because 
he had a lot of time off to check up on the pledge du- 
ties and see that they were done properly and also 
because he took an interest in the appearance of the 
house. He explained to them what was expected of 
them, such as cleaning rooms, waxing floors, mow- 
ing the lawn, carrying matches and cleaning the whole 
house (waxing the floors, polishing silverware and 
cleaning out the basement) every two weeks. He 
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next pledge meeting George said, "I know you boys 
hate to work when you know you are going into the 
army soon but the house has to be kept clean and I 
would like a little cooperation from you pledges. Not 
all of you have been laying down on the job, conse- 
quently some of you are doing all the work while the 
rest just lay around. I expect the ones of you who 
have been doing all the work to hop on the lazy ones 
and get them todotheir share." The pledges did their 
duties well till initiation which was only two weeks off. 
Since itis necessary for the whole frater- 
nity to cooperate to get anything done, the problem 
had to be remedied. Upon observing that when any- 
thing originated by any of the leaders except the pres- 
ident was unsuccessfully carried out by the group un- . 
less presented to them by the president, I suggested 
to the president that he call a meeting of the athletic 
manager, song leader, scholarship chairman, social 
chairman, and pledgemaster, and let me explain to 
them my study and how I thought we could get better 
cooperation in the fraternity. Since they were all 
disgusted with the ups and downs the fraternity life 
had been experiencing, they. were willing to try my 
plan for a while and see what happened. We decided 
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worked out a demerit system whereby the pledges 
would be given demerits for failure to perform their 
duties andthey would have to work their demerits off 
by doing extra duties. Part of the pledges failed to re- 
spond and some would not do their duties, and one of 
them said to Jack, "We'll be going into the army soon 
so we don't think we ought to have to do the stuff you've 
told us to." Jack saw that something must be done so 
he asked George to speak to the pledges about coop- 
erating witheachother anddoing their duties. At the 


that instead of the athletic manager and the other 
three presenting what they wanted done directly to 
the group that they would first plan their activities and 
then inform the president of what they thought best 
and let him do all the originating of action to the 
group. Previously the president had been content to 
let the appointed officers originate for the group since 
he had appointed the ones he thought most competent 
in their respective activities. Although he had rec- 
ognized their ability and had been willing to follow 
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their suggestions, the majority of the group had not. 
After about two weeks of the new regime, with the 
president doing all the origination directly to the 
group, the spirit of the fraternity picked up remark- 
ably; there was plenty of cooperation and everybody 
could feel the change in the life of the fraternity. 

By these incidents I hope to have shown 
the reasons for the changes in action which I sug- 
gested, and the channels the action must follow to be 
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successful. The ups and downs in the spirit of the 
fraternity were explained by the fact that the whole 
group recognized only one leader, and when he orig- 
inated action spirit was high, but when one of the 
other leaders (leaders in the sense that they origi- 
nated action for George and he relayed it to the group) 
initiated action to them directly, they did not like to 
respond, and thus the fraternity would seem to go 
into a slump. 


THE TAOS COUNTY PROJECT OF NEW MEXICO--AN EXPERIMENT IN LOCAL COOPERATION 
AMONG BUREAUS, PRIVATE AGENCIES, AND RURAL PEOPLE! 


Charles P. Loomis2 and Jesse Taylor Reed® 


It is the premise of this article that the 
distinctive achievement of the Taos County Project 
was the attainment of cooperation among govern- 
mental bureaus and private agencies in the accom- 
plishment of a common objective, the rehabilitation 
of a poverty-stricken people. This experiment is 
important because one of the most important prob- 
lems of the age is that of harnessing bureaus to the 
service of the people through procedures which make 
for high public and agency morale. 


BUREAUCRACY, THE LEITMOTIF OF THE AGE 


The American Attitude Toward Bureaucracy 

Every group and every generation desig- 
nates evils to be condemned and good things to be 
lauded, At the present time in'the United States bu- 
reaus are not thought of as good. Among adminis- 
trators one does not call a fellow administrator a 
bureaucrat. to his face unless he smiles as he does 
it. Even in this nation where democracy and the 
common man's rights are worth fighting for, aris-. 
tocracy isa more respected word than bureaucracy . 
A fine auto or magazine might sell well with the 
name "The Aristocrat" but who would try to sell any- 
thing called "The Bureaucrat?" 


Bureaucracy for Better or Worse is Everywhere 
Consciously or unconsciously bureau ad- 
ministrators classify their fellows into two groups-- 
those who look upon a contemplated action as "a job 
to be done" and those whom they call "bureaucrats." 
A person of the latter group will use the contem- 
plated action to aggrandize his bureau, which he looks 
upon as his "kingdom." Usually, but not always, he 
condemns this attitude in his own underlings, the 
branch, section, and division heads because it is dif- 
ficult to have a strong "kingdom" composed of many 
little "kingdoms." Nevertheless, wherever bureaus 
exist the unit leaders, with the possible exception of 
a few likable geniuses or charm specialists, have. 
this attitude or they soon acquire it as a matter of 
survival, Often organizations, the leaders of which 
do not have this attitude, are suspected of lacking 
esprit de corps. and, when professional disciplines 
are organized on bureau lines, the attitude is more 
easily rationalized. After all, why should a soils 
man, who throughout his college courses was taught 
that soil science alone could save civilization, ask 
the assistance of a bureau of plantsmen? Seldom 
would either have any truck with "soft-headed" wel- 
fare or social workers. Only after many years of 
struggle and partly through the fortuitous circum- 


1+ 4 more complete description of the Taos County Project, written by the Junior Author of this article, who 
was the Project's Director, will be published by the New Mexico University Press under the title, It Hap- 


pened in Taos. 
negie Corporation. 


Travel expenses of the author, incident to the study were covered by a grant from the Car- 


ae Head, Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State College. 


3- Director, Extension Division, University of New Mexico. 
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stance of having powerful friends in court have so- 
ciologists and anthropologists been called in to work 
on the human problems of agriculture and accorded 
a respectable position in the hierarchy by a bureau 
of economists. 

That bureaucracy should be considered 
among the evils of the generation is a paradox be- 
cause, viewed as a social phenomena, it permeates 
industry, commerce and government. It is in fact 
probably the most important single distinguishing 
feature of this age. Those of us who have worked iu 
and stuc ied organizational features of large agencies 
within and outside of the government can see few in- 
herent differences so far as the important problems 
of coordination are concerned. This holds whether 
the organization be private, semi-private, or govern- 
mental. All arefilled withthe good and evil features 
of bu: aucracy; and, whether we like it or not, the 
strength of nations will depend in no small measure 


upon well organized industries, businesses and gov- 


ernmental agencies which function according to the 
Bureaucratic principles so well described by Max 
Weber.4 

For the immediate future there appears 
little security for nations which cannot quickly mo- 
bilize a powerful and effective army--and the army 
is the very prototype ofall bureaucracy. Those who 
talk of abolishing the bureaus might as well talk of 
abolishing Western civilization. The major problem 
of the age is that of harnessing and directing bu- 
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reaus to the service of the national and local wel- 
fare. To this problem the authors humbly present 
this article about the Taos County- Project. 

Elsewhere” has appeared a sociological 
and anthropological description of the attempts of the 
United States Department of Agriculture to coordinate 
its bureaus by making them serve the felt needs of 
the people living in the local communities. County 
planning, the most direct attempt of the Department 
of Agriculture to integrate its bureaus and place 
their services at the disposal of the local commu- 
nity, came into being because during the early years 
of the New Deal, according to the Department's own 
year book, "New and powerful Federal agencies were 
barging into almost every local community admin- 
istering action programs that strongly affected local 
affairs and dealt with things which were far from 
being noncontroversal."® 

Because of the importance of the county 
planning experiment, a few words describing some 
of the problems confronted by this type of bureau 
coordination,are in order before entering the discus- 
sion of the Taos County Project. The Department 
and bureau leaders who invented the Department's 
apparatus for county planning may be condemned as 
impractical idealists, as they are by some, or, by 
others, as Machiavellian opportunists who wanted to 
mobilize the rural voting power for the support of 
their bureaus. The fact, however, remains that these 
originators of the county planning mechanism were, 


#* Weber's use of the termis best described by Talcott Parsons, The Structure of Social Action, McGraw Hill, 


pp- 506 and 507. "A bureaucracy is, Weber says, 


‘a mechanism founded on discipline.’ It is the fitting 


of individual actions into a complicated pattern in such a way that the character of each and its rela- 
tions to the rest can be accurately controlled in the interest of the end to which the whole is devoted. 
The importance of discipline lies in being able to count on the individual doing the right thing at the 


right time and place. 


"Bureaucracy isby far the most efficient known method of organization of large numbers of persons for the 
performance of complicated tasks of administration, and its spread is to a considerable extent accounted 
for by this sheer superior efficiency..-The role of each participant is conceived as an 'office' where he 
acts by virtue of the authority vested in the office and not of his personal influence." This "in gener- 


ble 


al involves separation of office and home, of business funds and property from personal property, above 
all of authority in official matters from personal influence outside the official sphere...-It is based on 
a type of division of labor which involves specialization in terms of clearly differentiated functions, 
divided according to technical criteria, with a corresponding division of authority hierarchically organ- 
ized..." 


5* Charles P. Loomis and Douglas Ensminger, "Governmental Administration and Informal Groups." Applied An- 
thropology, Vol. 1, No- 2, January-March. 


6+ wilton S. Eisenhower and Roy I. Kimmel, "Old and New in Agricultural Organization," 1940 Yearbook of Ag- 
riculture, p- 1131. Following is how these officials describe the bureaucratic confusion which needed co- 
ordination: "Under the early Agricultural Adjustment Administration program, a farmer would have to take 
some of his land out of wheat in order to qualify for a benefit payment. But under the early Resettlement 
Administration program, he might have to put land into wheat to qualify for a rehabilitation loan. But 
whether he took the land out of wheat or left it in wheat it might blow away; therefore, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service might advise him to restore the land to grass. The Bureau of Plant Industry and the State 


4 experiment station might be telling him not to plant wheat that year, because recent research showed that 
i the crop would be afailure unless there was acertain amount of moisture,in the soil at seeding time- Yet 

he could borrow the money for seed and, by attempting to grow some wheat, would qualify for a benefit pay- 
Mii ment on reduced acreage." Jbid, 1130. 
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for the most part, practical administrators who had 
themselves, been reared in the very farm communi- 
ties which were protesting the steam-roller tactics 
and overlapping programs of the many bureaus. 
Some technique for getting local or lower level par- 
ticipation in and planning for coordination of action 
of the whole is the sine qua non of good administra- 
tion whether on the battle front, assembly line or in 
a Soil Conservation District. ! 

Although state and county officials fre- 
quently enjoy making scapegoats out of federal bu- 
reaucrats, the farmer usually groups all government 
officials into one category of officials the salaries 
of which he believes his tax money pays. The plight 
of the government bureaucrat at the present time on 
all levels in the United States is much the same. A 
number of years ago when President Roosevelt, with 
his ear to the political winds, ordered research 
agencies and planning staffs of action agencies to 
stop "ringing door bells" he may have been mistaken 
in the necessity for such an action but a shadow was 
cast. By analogy, and for much the same reason, 
action agencies and bureaus on all levels must inte- 
grate their programs and make them mesh with the 
everyday life of the local communities or the doors 
in the rural communities will be closed to some of 
them by political action. When this happens, agen- 
cies on all levels will suffer. 


THE TAOS EXPERIMENT IN LOCAL PLANNING 
AND ACTION 


County Planning Was Directed by Government Men 
Unfortunately, the county land use planning 
program ofthe UnitedStates Department of Agricul- 
ture and the state and local agencies most frequently 
came to be thought of as one government agency's at- 
tempt toget its bureaus in step with the needs of lo- 
cal people. Whereas it originated from within the 
government, the Taos County Project originated from 
outside, County planning was abolished partly because 
some people feared that through this mechanism the 
whole of agriculture might be organized into a pow- 
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erful pressure group led by federal bureaus. Stu- 

deats of Nazi Germany knew this accusation was 

paramount to saying that county planners would make 

agriculture andthe farmers into a Reichsnaehrstand 

and the Secretary of Agriculture into the Reichbaeurn- 

feuher. Ridiculous as the accusation was, it carries 

a lesson. Whether coordination will in the future be 

achieved through a county official comparable to a 
city manager, as some suggest, or some other for- 

mula, we have learned from experience that federal 
agencies of the United States will be limited in their. 
attempts to become part of the communities they 
serve. The organization expert whose aim it is to 
coordinate federal or state bureaus to local needs is 
thus confronted with a dilemma. If governmental 
agencies, following the best organizational and edu- 

cational procedures,® "live themselves into" the 
communities and meet the felt needs of the people 
as these arise, they may be accused of courting 
votes or attempting to set up totalitarianism. [If 
government agencies stand off and offer their re- 

sources to the local communities without striving to 
have their officials at one and the same time retain 
their professional integrity and "live into" the local 
setting, the resources may become "pork barrels" for 
local politicians? and their proposals become as un- 

realistic as the housing programs under which fine 
houses were built for the Indians who, preferring to 
live intheir hogans, turned the houses into granaries 
and livestock stables. 


The Taos County Experiment Was Privately Directed 
All this brings us to the Taos County 
Project, which was an experiment in coordination of 
agencies brought about by a non-governmental agen- 
¢y. The general applicability of all its features may 
be questioned but certainly some elements in the ex- 
periment will be useful to those confrented with the 
task of developing a mechanism for coordinating the 
agencies in rural life. 
The Project came into being in 1936 when 
the Harwood Foundation of Taos was given to New 
Mexico University. This foundation consisted of a 


7* This whole matter of morale in various types of organization has been discussed in another article. See 
Loomis and Ensminger, 0p. cit. "Other things being equal, the organization which keeps channels of com- 
munication free and clear for two processes 'so that orders are transmitted downward without distortion 
and sothat relative information regarding situations on the work level is transmitted upward without dis- 
tortion’ will have high morale. With this concept of morale, local planning whether led by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics or carried out by an agency such as the Taos County Project should be obvious.* The 
quotation is from F. J. Roethlisberger, Management and Morale, Harvard University Press, 1941, P- 192- 


8+ These principles are discussed inthe forthcoming symposium: Putting it Across to Farmers, or Agricultural 
Extension Around the World, Columbia University Press. 


9+ For examples of how this worked, see Carle C. Zimmerman, The Changing Community, Harpers, pp- 158f- 
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library, rare exhibits, pieces of Spanish colonial arts 
and crafts, an art gallery and auditorium, offices, 
special rooms and several apartments. Shortly after 
the grant was made the University began to plan for 
its utilization to improve the welfare of the people of 
the State. To this end assistance from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York was solicited. Later in the 
year, 1938, $4000 was contributed by the Corporation 
for a county-wide survey of Taos to determine how 
the Harwood Foundation might best be used. This 
~study, made by Dr. George I. Sanchez, was published 
by the New Mexico University press in a book en- 
titled "Forgotten People." On April 1, 1940, upon 
the recommendation of the American Association for 
Adult Education, the Carnegie Corporation made its 
second and last grant amounting to $43,000. The 
grant was made to the Project with the stipulation 
that it must be usedfor a program of community and 


adult education in Taos County covering the years _ 


from 1940 to 1943. It is during these years that 
most ofthe work reported inthis article was carried 
on. 


County-Wide Mobilization of Existing Resources to 
Meet Felt Needs Was the Central Objective 

All agencies which could be utilized and 
the people in the villages were to be organized into 
a working unit to carry out a unified program. This 
program was to be determined by the people. As 
would be expected, such an undertaking took a great 
deal of time. Conferences with agency leaders were 
held to work out satisfactory working bases and of- 
ficial approval for the cooperative undertaking was 
attained by majority vote. 

Seventeen agencies formed the charter 
membership of the Project in June, 1940 and 3610 
eventually participated in the program. 

The agency leaders agreed that the Proj- 
ect would operate by means of regular monthly staff 


10-The following agencies participated officially: 


Taos County Public Schools 
Taos Municipal Schools 
Penasco Municipal Schools 
Farm Security Administration 


U.S. Forest Service LULACS 
Harwood Foundation Board Taos Village Board 
State Vocational Department Taos Lions Club 


United Pueblos Agency 
Red Cross Local Chapter 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration Surplus Commodity Administration 
Work Projects Administration 
Agricultural Extension Service Soil Conservation Service 
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wood Foundation, It was realized, however, that these 
formal meetings could never accomplish the purpose 
of the project without the participation of the people 
fromthe ruralvillages. It became the responsibility 
of the Director and Assistant Director of the Project 


Tuberculosis Association 
State Game Department 


National Youth Administration 
University of New Mexico 
Highlands University 

Cathdlic Church 

Water Facilities Board 


llistorical Records Survey 

Tax Assessment Survey 

State Department of Education 
State Tax Commission 


Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
Inter-Departmental Rio Grande Board 
State Department of Public Welfare 
State Employment Service 
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meetings always held onthe same Friday at the Har- 

State Taxpayers Association 

Taos Welfare Club 


County Board of Commissioners 
The Governor's Office 
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Land Holdings of the People of Cerro, New Mexico from the Air 


Strips may be wide enough for only a few rows of corn but extend over a mile. Few deeds are recorded, ab- 
stracts are practically unknown and taxes are frequently assessed from several people for the same property. 
Most villagers own a narrow strip of irrigated land. The number of days’ work a man must contribute to the 
upkeep of the irrigation ditch is determined by the number of yards water front he has. 
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to mobilize the 31 communities!! of the county (Fig- 
ure 1) and get them to select their representatives 
tothe planning staff. This required several months. 


The People 

The readers of Applied Anthropology are 
familiar with the culture of the Spanish-speaking 
villages of the Southwest. In terms of family, church 
and community ties and loyalties, anthropologists 
and sociologists have described the Spanish-Ameri- 
cans of the Southwest as possessing a relatively in- 
tegrated culture. However, as is known by all famil- 
iar with the Southwest, this culture is without a de- 
pendable economic base. Although the Spanish-speak- 
ing Taoseftio families, who constitute over 95 per 
cent of Taos' population, almost all own tiny strips 
of irrigated land divided and redivided among the 
children of the many previous generations which 
lived inthis high dry county (See Figure 2), they are 


dependent upon outside wage labor for cash income. 


During the last depression, the majority of the peo- 
ple of Taos County were on relief at one time. Any 
time day labor outside the county is unavailable, 
governmental relief agencies must spend thousands 
of dollars to prevent starvation. Taos County has 
the highest infant mortality rate of any county in the 
nation and the authors know of no index of material 
levels of living of farm people which would place the 
county above the lower quartile of the nation's coun- 
ties. An investigator in the field of human nutrition 
found diets were so poor in one of the villages that 
the activities of the children walking to school and 
playing at recess created such a tissue deficit of ox- 
ygen that the remainder of the day was required to 
make it up.12 The same investigator found that 
whole villages were sometimes so infested with in- 
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testinal parasites that school lunches had no effect 
on physical performance until a village-wide para- 
site elimination campaign was conducted. The rural 
Taosefios are a disease-ridden, poverty-stricken 
people. 


Bringing the People into the Program 

The approach to the people was of neces- 
sity an informal one. In any Spanish-American com- 
munity, even where bitter factions exist, everyone 
knows who the village leaders are and these leaders!8 
know the problems of each village family. In Taos 
County the storekeeper is frequently an important 
leader. The Project Director or more frequently 
the Assistant Director, who was himself a Spanish- 
American, visited many hours with the appropriate 
leader, explaining the project to him, telling him its 
objectives and describing the proposed organization 
and how it was to function. The interviews were al- 
ways conducted leisurely. If the leader was a store- 
keeper, customers came and went. When the inter- 
view was well done, the local leader agreed that the 
project might have advantages and be a good thing 
for his community. The interviewer then proposed 
that the leader call four or five of his close neigh- 
bors into his home that evening to let the field work- 
er explain the program to them in order to see what 
the visitors would think ofit. At this meeting a little 
wine usually added to the informality and congenial- 
ity of the occasion. After an hour or two of discus- 
sion the participants of this home meeting usually 
conceded that the proposed plan was a good one. It 
was then proposed that each of the gentlemen invite 
friends and neighbors totheir homes on consecutively 
arranged nights to consider the matter. The field 
worker then met informally with these groups. 


11-as in most rural Spanish-speaking areas in the United States, the villages, communities and neighborhoods 


are coterminous. 


For a discussion of Southwestern ecology of villages and communities see Charles P. 


Loomis, "Ethnic Cleavages in the Southwest" Sociometry, yol. VI, Noe ly Feb. 1943. 


12-Michael Pijoan, Food Availability and Social Function, New Mexico Quarterly Review, Vol. XII, No. 4, Nov. 
1942. 


13*see footnote 20 and the accompanying discussion of leaders and "Turncoat® leaders. In these villages it 
is very &ifficult for an outsider to know whether the leaders which are accessible to the new program, 
especially when the program does not originate with their ethnic group, are the leaders in whom the people 
confide. Thus, the local school teacher in Taos County as elsewhere in Spanish-speaking villages of the 
United States may be a marginal person. Through the American educational system he or she has become ac- 
culturated andmay represent asymbol of-that which is good to those natives who wish to climb out of their 
ethnic group. On the other hand, those who resist Americanization may never be real followers of this 
teacher. Of course, there are many teachers who are loved and respected by both groups and some of the 
teachers of Taos County, as in the case of several intelligent and progressive Catholic priests, were tow- 
ers of strength in the Project. See N. E. Miller and John Dollard, Social Learning and Imitation, Yale 
University Press, 1941. For a discussion of the relation of these leaders to the class structure, see 
Charles P. Loomis, Putting a Cooperative Health Association over to Spanish-Speaking Villagers, USDA, Ex- 
tension Service Mimeograph Report. 
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Once the groundwork was laid by these in- 
formal home meetings among friends and relatives, 
a community-wide meeting was called so that all 
could learn about the project. This was done only 
after the field man knew that 25 or 30 leading citi- 
zens favored the plan. At these general meetings, 
as in the case of the previous conferences, the plan 
was described in Spanish. Some leader would move 
that the community join the program and send offi- 
cial representative to the staff. No such motion was 
ever voted down; which, considering the factions and 
bitter feuds prevalent in these villages, is no mean 
accomplishment. In most cases the villagers in at- 
tendance at the community-wide meetings elected a 
staff of community officers--a president, vice-pres- 
ident, secretary and a treasurer and designated that 
these officers should represent the community on the 
Project staff. Usually the local school teacher be- 
came the secretary of the community organization. 
This teacher was paid $10.00 a month and became 
the project's agent in the community. When another 
villager could better fill this position he was chosen 
but seldom received compensation. 

The staff meetings of the leaders of the 
agencies went on while village representatives were 
being chosen. Notices of these meetings was given 
in writing to all official participants and the public 
was invitedthrough newspaper announcements far in 
advance. The meetings were always held on the 
same Friday in the month, The first staff meeting 
was held in July, 1940 with 25 agency representatives 
present, Thereafter, village representatives began 
to participate. The November, 1940 meeting may 
be considered as the real beginning of the project. 
Ninety-nine registered representatives were pres- 
ent. There were 30 agency representatives from 16 
different organizations, 13 school teachers from 13 
communities and 56 community represenvatives from 
22 separate communities. The meetings were con- 
ducted in Spanish and english through interpreters. 
Everything said was recorded in shorthand to be 
transcribed into the meeting's minutes. The Director 
of the Project called the meetings to order, ar- 
ranged to have the various agency leaders discuss 
their respective programs, and the community rep- 
resentatives of each village enumerate and report 
the major problems confronting their communi- 
ties. 


To exhibit the nature of these latter; 6 
reports of villages presented by the chosen leaders 
and condensed into the minutes of the November, 1940 
staff report are herewith printed: 


CERRO: Mr. G. B. Gallegos spoke for the 
community of Cerro. Their problems were 
listed as follows: 1) Improvement of irriga- 
tion system; 2) a better system of distribu- 
tion of water; 3) need public grazing land, as 
the land around the community is owned or 
leased by private individuals and the people 
have no place to graze their stock; 4) need 
prairie dog and coyote control; 5) want hot 
lunch project in the public school; 6) would 
like a rural electrification project; 7) would 
like to have a community library; 8) would 
like tohave aradiointhe school; 9) need some 
more public wells for the community; 10) would 
like to have some water reservoirs; 11) would 
like acommunity-center building; and 12) need 
some road improvements, 


COSTILLA: The problems of Costilla as re- 
ported by Fred Martinez are as follows: 1) 
want a satisfactory settlement of the Costilla 
Tract; 2) want a rural electrification pro- 
gram; 3) wantahealth center; 4) want a bet- 
ter supply of domestic water; and 5) want a 
library. 


ARROYO SECO: The problems of Arroyo Seco 
as reported by Mr. Toribio Martinez were: 
1) to protest sale of Antonio Martinez Grant to 
the Indians; 2) wantreservoirs; 3) need bet- 
ter irrigation system; 4) want a hot lunch 
project; 5) wantacommunity library; 6) want 
acommunity center; and 7) want an inves‘iga- 
tion of water rights. 


CANON: The problems of Cafion were reported 
by Mr. Jesse Vigil asfollows: 1) people would 
like to havea post office; 2) are interested in 
having a dam built; 3) want a hot lunch proj- 
ect in the school; and 4) need a school well. 


RANCHOS DE TAOS: The problems of Ran- 
chos de Taos were reported by Father Garcia 
for Mr. Bernal as follows: 1) want a reser- 
voir; 2) needimprovements in the community, 
such as street lights, etc.; 3) would like a 
gymnasium; 4) want a community library; 5) 
want to develop facilities for young people's 
recreation; and 6) need a health center. 


PENASCO: The problems of Pefasco were 
reported by Mr. Antonio D. Chavez as fol- 
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lows: 1) need a water reservoir; 2) wanta 
community center; 3) want an electrification 
project; 4) want a better road leading in and 
out of Pefiasco; 5) would like suggestions on 
raising cash crops; 6) would like to have an 
experimental farm set-up; 7) would like to be 
shown how to prevent soil erosion and also 
how to irrigate properly; 8) would like more 
pasture land; 9) want a community library; 
10) want help in setting up youth organiza- 
tions; and 11) want a vocational agricultural 
teacher. 


Space does not permit the inclusion of 
similar reports of 14 other villages presented at 
this same meeting. Neither is there space for an 
explanation of the backgrounds and reasons why 
these individual requests were presented, except as 
the accomplishments of the Project are indicate 
below. 

The problems presented by the community 
representatives were discussed, evaluated and as- 
signed to agencies responsible for doing something 
about them. Where several agencies were involved 
special committees were set up to work out the plans 
and procedures fora cooperative approach, Between 
the regular monthiy staff meetings, informal groups 
met to discuss means and methods of attacking the 
problems listed by the community representatives. 
These informal discussions were frequently carried 
on in the communities in the presence of the com- 
munity andagency leaders. The services of govern- 
ment experts from all levels; federal, region, state 
and county were utilized in working out the integrated 
plans for the various problems, 


THE PROJECT'S CATALYTIC AGENT 


The County Library and Visual Education Service 
with its Bookmobile 

Governmental projects conducted on a 
broad community basis seldom live up to the expec- 
tations of the people to whom they are sold. Students 
of such projects almost invariably find that more 
was promised than was delivered. The people almost 
universally agree that "Too little good was done and 
that too late." Why this so frequently tends to be the 
appraisal people make of bureaucratic action will 
not be discussed here except to say that many times 
the Taos County villages were impatient with slow 
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moving governmental machinery in getting through 
a new ditch, making available more grazing land or 
medical facilities. An important contribution of the 
library and visual education service which was car- 
ried to the isolated villages was the counteracting 
effect it had on this impatience. It represented a 
concrete contribution the project made to the people 
continuously. 

Actually this county library and visual ed- 
ucation service became the sparkplug of the whole 
program. This is proven bythe fact that prior to the 
library services and motion picture shows, project 
workers could often get no more than 10 per cent of 
the heads of village families out to attend meetings. 
With the picture shows 80 to 90 per cent of the people 
turned cut.14 As any rural organization specialist 
knows, people must be brought together through one 
device or another if community action on any objec- 
tive is to be achieved. Perhaps the movies offered 
the "sugar coating" which lectures on health, con- 
servation, improved breeding, etc., required. At 
any rate they permitted the expert to "get his foot in 
the door." 

The library and visual aid service head- 
quartered at the Harwood Foundation and was in the 
charge of two young librarians, A bookmobile, the 
first and only inthe State, carrying books and a movie 
projector equipped with screen, loud speakers and 
microphone, reached most of the remote villages 
making three regular expected visits daily at the 
same place in a village. They stopped at school- 
houses, dance halls, homes or other suitable build- 
ings. Branch libraries were established in 11 larger 
villages andto one community, Amalia, books had to 
be carried by horseback during the winter months. 

Before the Project carried books to the 
villages the circulation of the Harwood Foundation 
library was 10,712 volumes in 1941, Thecirculation 
trebled after the bookmobile service to the rural 
areas was initiated, two-thirds of the increase being 
that which went to the outlying villages. Now that 
the Taos County Project has no support from out- 
side, this service continues being supported by the 


- local people of Taos County andthe adjoining county, 


Rio Arriba. 
THE TAOS COOPERATIVE HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


One of the nation's most important experi- 
ments in rural group medicine, and the only one 


14+Wany films with Spanish sound tracts, prepared by the Office of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, 
were shown to the people. 
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“among Spanish-Americans, is the product of the Taos 


County Project. As previously stated, before the 
Project started, the infant mortality of Taos County 
was the nation's highest. Also two-thirds of the 
county's deaths were from unknown causes, prin- 
cipally because the people could not afford health 
services other than those local herb or witch doc- 
tors or patent medicine salesmen might render or 
because the distances to better services were too 
great. These facts alone would have been sufficient 
to urge the Project Staff to do something about the 
health problem, 

The travail of the Taos County Project 
withthe untiring contributions of agency representa- 
tives, doctors and self-sacrificing lay members which 
founded the Taos County Cooperative Health Associ- 
ation cannot be adequately described here, By Jan- 
uary, 1940 the Farm Security Administration had 
arranged with doctors, dentists, druggists and hos- 
pitals to provide medical care for 248 FSA low in- 
come clients but by 1941 only 120 of these clients 
were eligible under the pian, This reduction in mem- 
bers meant that the group plan was no longer feasible 
for FSA clients alone. At the May, 1941 Project 
Staff meeting, the County Medical Officer discussed 
the appalling health conditions in the County. After 
several hours discussion among the members of the 
Staff, a motion was made to appoint a lay committee 
of five to study health plans and report back to the 
Staff with a medical plan prepared for the whole of 
Taos County. 

As a result of the report, the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration was requested to make available 
technical advice and contribute a subsidy sufficient 
to carry the Association through the first year. 
These requests were granted and without them, es- 
pecially the original grant of $47,000, the Health As- 
sociation would have been impossible. In due time 
(Nov. 10, 1941) a Board of Directors was created, 
by-laws prepared by the lay committee were adapted 
(October, 1941), and the Taos County Project Staff 
assigned the responsibility for accomplishing two 
important tasks: (1) Perfecting contractual arrange- 
ments with doctors, dentists, hospitals and drug- 
gists for their part in the plan; (2) Securing appli- 
cations for membership in the Association by the 
families in the County. The former responsibility 
was carried by the Board of Directors and the FSA 
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advisors; the latter was assumed by the Project 
Staff. The techniques used by the Staff in selling the 
novel idea to the skeptical villagers, which included 
the use of the key village leaders of the Project who 
conducted night schools, makes an interesting story 
and has been written up in another report.15 As of 
October 1, 1942, when the membership drive ended, 
1,170 families belonged to the Association. 

The cost per family was about $38.00 per 
year for health, hospital and dental service. The 
families paid in proportion to their cash incomes 
andthe subsidy funds were drawn on to pay the rest. 
The Association was incorporated as a private en- 
terprise and no families, regardless of their poverty, 
received absolutely free service. To prevent ir- 
regularities in reporting incomes local citizens as- 
sisted in checking applications. The average fee 
paid per family was $7.00 the first year; now it has 
risen to around $15.00. About 1,125 members now 
belong to the Association which received its annual 
FSA grant of $50,000 in August of this year. 

The war and its dislocating effects on in- 
dividuals and families, who for many years have 
travelled far and wide to work, is placing great 
strain on the understaffed Association. During 1943 
only 39% of the family members of the Association 
worked the entire time on their own farms, and dur- 
ing the last months of 1943, 14%, 146 families ina 
random sample of members had left the county, 26 
Non-members complain that the Association monopo- 
lizes the scanty services of the area and other 
problems have presented themselves, but the ex- 
periment will probably proceed as long as outside 
funds can be made available. Of the total cost, mem- 
bers have contributed only 5.9 per cent (contributing 
about 15 per cent now) during the life of the Associ- 
ation. The support of the local people although in- 
adequate will increase under present conditions and 
is given willingly. The willingness of the people to 
support the movement can perhaps be best illustrated 
by the activities of the leaders in Penasco which 
built its own clinic without outside assistance except 
for materials not locaily available. 


OTHER ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE PROJECT 


The Irrigation Ditch for Cerro 
Among other important accomplishments 
of the Project was Cerro's irrigation ditch which 


‘Charles P. Loomis, Putting a Cooperative Health Association Qver to Spanish-Speaking Villagers, USDA, Fx- 
tension Service, Mimeograph report. 
16-7, w, Longmore and T. L. Vaughan, The Taos County Cooperative Health Assoctation, 
report. 
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saved water to irrigate hundreds of acres of land. 
The two-year struggle ofthe people of Cerro and the 
Project Staff which finally resulted in the ditch cer- 
tainly deserves more space than it can be given here, 
All told, the materials which the people could not 
furnish would cost about $8,000. The Project Staff 
mobilized the community to do the work, persuaded 
alone wolf in the village to sell a right of way to the 
community and obtained the commitment of a govern- 
ment agency to grant the necessary money. The 
people happily made ready to do their job. But alas! 
Word came from Washington that the government 
agency could not buy these materials for a New Mex- 
ico community. The Project Staff was on the spot 
and the Director at his wits-end when agency rep- 
resentatives of another federal agency, the Soil Con- 
servation Service, found a way to buy the materials. 
The ditch was built, the people furnishing the labor 
andall the material they could at a cost of $8,000 to 
the SCS, and the status and respect of the Project 
was established. Later the people of Cerro, the FSA, 
the SCS, the AAA, and other agencies continued the 
installation of irrigation and reclamation facilities. 


Obtaining More Grazing Land 

The tragic story of how the communal 
grazing lands of the Spanish-speaking people, granted 
by Mexico and Spain to the villagers, slipped into the 
hands of large Anglo cattle outfits and others has 
often been told.!7 In northern Taos County, an out- 
of-state individual managed to get control of a huge 
tract from which he could obtain Agricultural Ad- 
justment administration payments if he put up a 
fence within agiven period of time and practiced de- 
ferred grazing. With this fence, he could exclude 
the native wood gatherers and their livestock and ob- 
tain a source of income from the government which 
would greatly reduce the cost of the tract to the new 
owner. 

The people of Costilla and Amalia realized 
that they would have been in 2 terrible plight if they 
had been excluded from this range which for years 
had supplied them with wood for their stoves and 
grass for their livestock. However, without the as- 
sistance ofthese villagers the fence would have been 
difficult to build. Thus when they were employed to 
build the fence a situation was created in whichit 
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paid the people to loaf on the job, When the fence 
was not finished by the prescribed date, the owner 
lost a hoped-for source of income and sold the whole 
grant and another tract tothe residents of the Costilla 
River Valley who were assisted by a large loan from 
FSA. The area is being developed under the guidance 
of FSA officials. 

In order to acquire these tracts the bureau- 
cratic provisions of one agency, which worked against 
the interests of the people in subsidizing an enter- 
prise which would deprive them of grass and wood 
had to be made unavailable to an individual, and the 
facilities of another agency made avaiiabie to the 
people. 


Tax Assessment and Boundary Tangles Straightened 
Out 

There is also insufficient space to relate 
how the Project Staff assisted the State Tax Com- 
mission to complete its Tax Survey, untangle prop- 
erty rights and establish a workable tax system in 
the County. Anyone acquainted with the land and wa- 
ter rights in these villages, where abstracts are 
practically unknown, where people have held land 
for many years without a recorded deed, where wa- 
ter rights are badly defined, where several people 
are frequently assessed for the same property, will 
realize the difficulty of such an undertaking. With- 
out the Taos County Project the reform would have 
been much more difficult as has been demonstrated 
in other areas. Now land is more nearly assessed 
on the basis of its value to produce, people under- 
stand the basis of and reasonfor tax assessments and 
payments better, and the county is enjoying the high- 
est per cent of tax payment in its history. 


Selling the Soil Conservation District 

In the Southwest, Spanish- Americans dis- 
trust the motives of individuals and agencies which 
advocate fundamental changes in land and water use. 
Too frequently new and elaborate dams and other 
installations have been built,taxes to pay for them 
have increased, and the land has been lost through 
default of taxes. The Taos County Project Staff had 
to dispel this type of fear to sell the much needed Soil 
Conservation District to the people of the County. 
Desire for the district was created in much the same 


17+see an article by the author and Glen Grisham, Applied Anthropology, Vol. 2, Noe 3, April-June, 1943, p.- 


15, pr- 3 and 4. 


A bibliography on this subject is incliided. See especially Olen Leonard, Role of the 


Land Grant in the Social Organization and Social Processes of a Spanish-American Village in New Mexico, 
Louisiana University Ph.N. Dissertation, Baton Rouge, 1943. 
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manner as the Taos County Project itself was sold 
to the people inthe first place. After the campaign the 
Soil Conservation District was voted into existence. 
Slowly at first, then more rapidly, later after demon- 
strations had been conducted onafew leaders' farms, 
the farmers requested the farm plans, technical as- 
sistance and other help of the experts of the SCS. 

Among the many other projects which the 
Project Staff was instrumental in mobilizing the re- 
sources of the county toprovide were: the lunches for 
rural school children, the improved stock and breed- 
ing program conducted through cooperatives which 
owned sires, and the instruction in the making and 
marketing of thousands of dollars worth of native 
handicraft articles. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS AND FAILURES 


If the authors have given the impression 
that the true history of the Project was one big suc- 
cess story, that impression is wrong, After 1943, 
funds for the support of the Project were exhausted. 
This fact plus the fact that the nation was at war 
meant that several important undertakings had to be 
abandoned, 

County-Wide Water Facilities 

There was the project to develop irriga- 
tion facilities for the whole county. The Water Fa- 
cilities Board of the State had spent considerable 
time and expense surveying flood flow of streams, 
dam sites and other aspects of the area's possibili- 
ties for the provision of more water during June and 


. July when irrigation water is about the most precious 


thing. The docket of this whole investigation is shelved 
for the time being and no one knows whether or not Ta- 
os farmers will profit from the research and planning. 


Rural Electrification Projects 

A rural electrification project for the 
Northern villages of the County had progressed al- 
most to the point of purchasing materials when the 
war made them unavailable. Another REA project 
in the southern part of the County was also dropped. 


County Road Program 
A project to improve roads through local 
cooperation, without outside funds was developed. The 
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Taos County Project cooperated in sending a commit- 
tee to view the operations of asimilar plan in a near- 
by Colorado county, but the road project never ma- 
terialized because the people took too little interest 
in it. 


A Demonstration Farm 

The Project Staff planned to purchase a 
typical Taos County farm with which to demonstrate 
improved farming and conservation practices. Al- 
most a dozen agencies, most of them fromthe bureaus 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
launched and supported the plan. A National Youth 
Administration grant was to pay farmers' sons and 
daughters for work done onthe farm under the direc- 
tion of trained farm and home managers. Demonstra- 
tions for the fathers of these children were to facili- 
tate the introduction of improved agricultural prac- 
tices. 

This project never materialized because 
farmers with suitable pieces of land would not sell 
them for reasonable prices. The most likely farm 
was evaluated at about $15,000 by the FSA but its 
owner held out for $25,000. A sidelight on the diffi- 
culties to be confronted in the integrating of bureaus 
is offered in this incident because this farmer later 
received his original price from another federal agen- 
cy. This agency continued to buy other land for its 
clients thus depriving the villages whose representa- 
tives belonged to the Project, of woodandgrass. Even 
though the Project Staff members were agreed that 
this particular agency's clients were not in real need 
of more land, the purchasing continued. 


School Reforms 

Few agencies can compete with the Taos 
County village schools for the distinction of being in- 
efficient. The easiest way to discourage optimistic 
leaders in the field of progressive education is to bring 
them to the little schools in the Spanish-speaking vil- 
lages of the Southwest where only English is supposed 
tobe used. There they will find children who, because 
they are given no instruction in their native Spanish 
language, cannot reador write it and speak it poorly. 
This would not be such a tragedy if English was 
learned well but many children of school age and over 
read and understand English very poorly.18 Outside 


18-1t is an inditement of American education on all levels that scientifically developed methods of teaching 
English to people whose mother tongue was not English had to await the development of the Good Neighbor 
policy which, within the last few years, brought hundreds of college students to the United States from 
Latin America. The educators of the Southwest will profit greatly fromthe improved English teaching meth- 
ods being developed at the English Language Institute at the University of Michigan, the Americanization 
School in Washington, D. C., the Education and Language Departments at Texas University and other agencies 
elsewhere. Inthe future there should be less excuse for poor instruction in English to our own citizens. 
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of a few villages, in which there are excellent Cath- 
olic Church schools and some exceptional rural vil- 
lages blessed with good teachers, students finish 
their relatively short schooling period without mas- 
tering either English or Spanish. What is worse, 
the subject matter fields are not mastered chiefly 
because they are taught from the very first in Eng- 
lish which is not understood. Often this subject 
matter is nothing which would be of use or interest 
to the villagers anyway even if it were in Spanish. 
Geographies give more details about transportation 
problems of Boston than to the problems of living a 
mile above the seain a dry climate where few people 
have a balanced diet. Histories give more space to 
Jamestown and Plymouth than to Santa Fe and San 
Juan. 

Obviously something should be done about 
this situation but it would have violated the principles 
under which the Taos County Project operated to have 
attacked it head on in the short period of two years. 
The above condemnation of the schools was not writ- 
ten by the people and teachers of Taos County. Un- 
til the people and educational officials want changes 
in subject matter and methods, profound educational 
reforms must wait. The Project attempted to meet 
felt needs first. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Informality vs. Formal Bureau Structure 

The keynote of the Taos County Project 
was its informality. No agency and no representa- 
tive was compelled to participate. All participation 
was voluntary so far as formal regulations and pro- 
cedures were concerned even though, as is true in 
all social situations, informal social pressure was 
sometimes used. The strength of the Project lay in 
the support the people gave it and as has been indi- 
cated the people were brought into the program 
through informal procedures. Time and time again 
various agency leaders tried to steal the show or 
aggrandize their bureausto enhance their own posi- 
tions to the hierarchy. Such atternts were side- 
tracked by stressing the need for a unified program. 
If bureau representatives decided not to play ball 
or attempted to duck out of their responsibilities, 
their assignments were made public at staff meet- 
ings before the many non-agency representatives. 


19+ comparable problems are found in the following monographs: D. H. 
Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1935; W. 
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This put them on the spot, so to speak, and when 
diplomatically handled resulted in cooperation. 

The importance of informal group action 
was very great. It was usedto sell the Project itself 
and the Health Association in the villages, to ap- 
praise the Cooperative Health Association member's 
statement of his income and ability to pay, to pre- 
vent bureau representatives or private individuals 
from exploiting the rights of the people, and in nu- 
merous other situations. The whole experiment re- 
veals what a non-governmental agency can do through 
an all-inclusive formal structure (in this case its 
Project Staff) when this organization (functioning ac- 
cording to regular parliamentary procedures, reg- 
ularly held meetings, formally appointed commit- 
tees, etc.), uses informal techniques to achieve its 
objectives. 

Such informal techniques must be used 
by any agency to attain certain types of objectives 
in rural communities suchas those of Taos County.19 
However, the administrator who uses this informal, 
particularistic approach must know how to avoid the 
pitfalls involved. During the Taos County experi- 
ment, many a local leader tried to jockey himself 
into a position which would enable him or his politi- 
cal party to make use of the advantages of the Proj- 
ect. When the Directors took countersteps to pre- 
vent the contributions of the Project from being used 
as political plums, the deterred political leader 
sometimes tried to use his position in his party to 
block the work of the Project, hoping thus to force 
the Directors to terms. The Directors then had no 
recourse other than that of making the specific ob- 
jectives of their program known to the whole com- 
munity, stressing the stipulation that all families, 
regardless of political affiliation, must have equal 
access to advantages offered. When this was done 
andthe non-partisan leaders mobilized, the program 
was uSually given the green light by all concerned. 

This brief summary should stress the 
necessity of having highly qualified professional ex- 
ecutives to lead such projects. These executives 
must know when and how to avail themselves of the 
advantages of both formal and informal organiza- 
tional procedures. As mentioned previously, the Ta- 
os County Project was immensely complicated by 
the presence of the ethnic and language barriers. To 
attain the objectives setfor this project of this kind, 
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i.e., coordination of the existing action agencies 
headed by members of both groups by bringing these 
agencies in to an organizational structure which in- 
cludes the representatives of the villagers (keenly 
sensitive to attitudes of domination and feelings of 
superiority on the part of the Anglo ethnic group whose 
position had been attained by over a century's strug- 
gle), is no simple undertaking. It requires an ex- 
ecutive who is at home with the languages and other 
cultural attributes of bothcultures. He must be sym- 
pathetic to the pillars of both cultures and develop 
real status for himself as a leader of his organiza- 
tion in both societies. 

In the Taos County Project, just as in the 
case with County Land Use Planning officials in the 
South, the Director ofthe Project had to contend with 
a leadership problem which is peculiar to cleavage 
Situations and one of the most difficult administra- 
tive problems of all: that which may be called the 
"turncoat" leader.20 So frequently the village leader 
who is most accessible for cooperation in outside 
programs is, because of this very accessibility, not 
an effective leader in the community. Bringing 
leaders, whom the people respect and go to for advice 
in matters of their social relations, into-coordina- 
tion programs when ethnic barriers exist can be fa- 
cilitated if trained sociologists or anthropologists 
"live into" the communities as participant observers 
to make sure that the cooperation is supported by 
real leaders and not by turncoats. In the Taos County 
Project, an anthropologist who lived in the county as 
a participant observer discovered and won the con- 
fidence of one of the local witch doctors who was an 
accepted leader, being a confidant and advisor to the 
people in alltypes of personal problems. The serv- 
ices of this man were useful in putting over the Taos 
County Cooperative Health Association, 


Recommendations 
The cost of the Taos County experiment as 
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represented by the budget of the Project was over 
$60,000 for the 2 years of operation. The activity 
of-the Project probably stepped up the contributions 
of the various agencies over and above what they 
would have been had the Project not existed. $25,000 
is a minimum estimate of this increase in contribu- 
tionand itis estimated that all expenditures incident 
tothe Project totaled about $350,000. How much was 
saved by minimizing wastage due to duplication and 
uncoordinated effort is not known. Such wastage is 
great in most counties and was not absent in Taos 
even during the period of the operation of the Proj- 
ect. 

It is recommended that several experi- 
ments in county coordination be launched by both 
governmental agencies and private foundations to 
develop a workable formula for cooperation. It is 
recommended that the experiments be conducted in 
such manner as to hold constant as many non-organ- 
izational factors as possible. Well defined variables 
should be the levels at which the coordination is 
controlled. Where the professional county manager 
system is used, various combinations of control, and 
sources of salary as related to the agencies on the 
community federal, state and local level should be 
tried. Eventually inter-departmental strife must be 
eliminated by inter-departmental agreement and nec- 
essary state and federal legislation inacted to per- 
mit coordinated local action. Integration will be a 
farce if departments such as Agriculture and In- 
terior or any others are allowed to fight and bid 
against each other for land on the local level. Be- 
cause of its size and historical circumstances, the 
county is obviously the only practical unit for the 
experimentsin local coordination. This is true even 
though many county lines should eventually be abol- 
ished or changed from the point of view of practical 
administration and ecological or community fac - 
tors. 


20+See W. Whyte, op. cit. Here the Boston settlement house and movements of other middle and upper class 
Americans found people among the slums who would cooperate in their programs but failed to realize that 


these leaders were often despised by the communities which the various movements were attempting to serve. 
These leaders were "turncoats" as much as the Quislings in France, Norway and other occupied countries. 
By becoming affiliated with the movements of the dominant group (in this case the Anglo middle and upper 
class movements) they had frequently renounced What position of leadership they ever had with the "corner 
boys" or Italian cliques who controlled the local communities. However, in this instance the social an- 
thropologist and sociologist who understood this situation as a participant observer was ableto get friends 
of his who were real leaders of the corner boys to cooperate in one of these movements. Immediately steal- 
ing. fighting, and destruction of property stopped. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE PEQUOT MILL STRIKE 


By 


Eliot D. Chapple 


Editorial Note: This article represents a continuation of the series of Reviews of the Litera- 
ture, instituted under the direction of Charles F. Harding, III. It is presented in article form, 
however, because a good deal of reinterpretation and reorganization of the material had to be 
done in order to make explicit the causes of the strike at the Pequot Mills. Consequently, in 
reading this article it must be understood that the interpretation is the responsibility of the 
author and is not always a mere summary of the material presented in the book reviewed. 


In their book, "Union-Management Coop- 
eration in the 'Stretch-Out'",!1 Nyman and Smith de- 
scribe the history ofthe labor situation in the Pequot 
Mills in Salem, Massachusetts, which finally led to 
a prolonged and severe strike. The occurrence of 
this strike culminated a long period of friendly and 
effective working relations between the textile union 
and the management. The success with which these 
forces, uSually antagonistic, had gotten along to- 
gether had made this company famous for its labor 
policy, and many articles dealing with the "Naumkeag 
Experiment" had appeared. (Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company is the name of the company, Pequot is the 
trade mark.) The strike came as a severe shock to 
everyone, and the fact that it terminated what had 
been apparently a successful relationship had severe 
repercussions everywhere. In the account that fol- 
lows, using Nyman and Smith's book as our guide, we 
shall look at this situation and try to discover what 
brought the strike about. 

Up until 1927, the Union, which had gained 
recognition and a closed shop in 1919 after a short 
strike, had had increasing success in obtaining con- 
cessions from management, It had negotiated a se- 
ries of regulations involving working conditions, 
methods of wage payment, employment classifica- 
tion, seniority privileges, changes of status, and dis- 
cipline. Whereas many of these had formerly been 
concerns of management alone, by 1927 a long series 
of events had totake place between members of man- 
agément and the Union before any new policy could 
be adopted. This meant marked delay, and finally 
management decided that the power of the Union had 
gone far enough and began to resist further demands. 
As a result, dissension sprang up in the Union. The 
workers had become accustomed to making demands 
when friction arose. When they found that manage- 
ment was unyielding, they now began to make more 


demands tothe Union officials to get them to restore 
the habitual pattern of relations with management to 
which they had been accustomed. 

Up to this point, then, the Union had acted 
asa simple compensatory device; frictions and con- 
flicts arising in contacts with supervisors were dis- 
cussed. in Union meetings by the workers who in- 
structed their officia's to try to persuade manage- 
mentto bring about changes. These changes in pro- 
cedures, in the rules and regulations making up the 
Union contract, acted to stabilize the relations of the 
workers to one another and to managen ent. The de- 
cision of management to make no further concessions 
brought an end to this pattern and caused the work- 
ers to take their frustrations out on the Union offi- 
cials. 

In order to restore the favorable position 
of the Union and put an end to internal dissension, 
the Union agent proposed a union-management coop- 
eration plan which was accepted by management. It 
was agreed that management would meet regularly 
with Union officials and would try to maintain wages, 
good working conditions, etc. The Union agreed to 
promote the sale of Pequot products; maintain quan- 
tity and quality of production, cooperate in effecting 
economies, and in the event of disagreement, to post- 
pone strike action for sixty days. "The adoption of 
the plan relieved the tension between the Union and 
the management. For two years no major issue 
arose..." The monthly conferences were held reg- 
ularly, and though at first as many as thirty-five 
representatives of the Union and the Company at- 
tended, the attendance fell off gradually, and only the 
mill officials and the Executive Board of the Union 
took part. The workers did not attend these meet- 
ings, and there was no attempt to inform them about 
what had gone on except occasionally at Union meet- 
ings. The result was that although there were regu- 


1. Nyman, R.C. in collaboration with Smith, E.D. "Union-Management Cooperation in the 'Stretch-Out'". Yale 


University Press, New Haven, 1934. 
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lar andeffective contacts between the Union officials 
and the mill officials, there were none between the 
workers and either of the above parties except for 
the Union meetings. And attendance at Union meet- 
ings fell off markedly during the two years of peace- 
ful operation of the plan. This increase in the inter- 
action of the officials of the Union and the mill with- 
out a similar increase in the interactions of work- 
ers and Union officials is a fact to be remembered 
in what follows. 

Due to increased competition and the be- 
ginning of hard times, the management decided that 
economies in the way of increasing job assignments, 
etc., would have to be introduced, and after getting 
the supervisors in the various departments to pre- 
pare schedules, submitted the proposals to the Union 
in December, 1928. In effect, what was being pro- 
posed was the "stretch-out." 

Although the Union officials were con- 
vinced of the need for economy by management's 
arguments, at the same time they knew that there was 
little likelihood that.the workers would accept the 
proposal. But their attempts to convince the mill 
officials of this fact were futile, and they finally had 
to put_the proposals before the Union members, who 
in a stormy meeting turned them down. As the au- 
thors point out, the Union officials were faced with 
the problem both of explaining the plan and educat- 
ing the workers to its necessity at a mass meeting, 
an almost impossible task. The suddenness of the 
proposal, the experience of other. textile workers 
with the stretch-out, the threat of breaking up es- 
tablished routines, facing discharges or demotions, 
and having totake on much more work than they ever 
had done before, caused an immediate reaction 
against the plan. The workers' resistance was 
strengthened by their past success in getting man- 
agement to make concessions to them. 

As a way out of this dilemma, in which 
neither the worker nor the company would yield, and 
in order to avoid a strike, the Union agent took ad- 
vantage of suggestions made by outside Union offi- 
cials with whom he had discussed the stretch-out. 
They had recommended that he consult a prominent 
industrial engineer who had assisted organized labor 
in just such emergencies. Accordingly, the Union 
agent wentto this engineer, and after a great deal of 
discussion the two of them worked out a counter 
proposal which the Union agent laid before manage- 
ment, 


They pointed out that the  stretch-out 


could be introduced only after careful analysis of the 
job situation and stated that changes had to be intro- 
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duced slowly and involved reeducation of the workers'! 
habits. After criticizing management's program, 
they suggested that a joint plan of research be insti- 
tuted to study the changes and settle each department 
stretch-out by itself. A technician should be hired 
by the company and a joint research committee 
should be chosen, made up of three to five members 
eachfromthe company and the Union. The members 
of the committee were to be provided with all pos- 
sible information concerning cost, quality, and so on. 

In spite of doubts on the part of the man- 
agement as to the efficiency of the plan, the only al- 
ternative was a strike, and so with hesitancy and a 
certain amount of opposition from the operating ex- 
ecutives who did not see how such a program could 
give them any information about their own depart- 
ments which they did not already possess, the plan 
was adopted. It was then put before the workers who 
also agreed to its provisions. Neither party was in- 
terested in technical improvements as such, Accord- 
ing to the evidence, both mill and Union officials 
thought of the plan as providing a method by which 
problems of industrial relations could be satisfac- 
torily handled. 

The technician, hired by the company, was 
supposed to be equally responsible to the Union and 
mill officials, but he was primarily concerned with 
the engineering aspects of the situation. He regarded 
the problem as essentially one of scientific fact- 
finding in the technical problems involved in the 
stretch-out. He began by making a few preliminary 
studies and soon discovered that there was so much 
variation in work routine even in cases of the same 
operation that no general conclusions could be drawn. 
Accordingly, he proposed that textile engineers be 
employed to survey the mill in order to set up stand- 
ard conditions of work. This survey took four 
months, and at the end of this time, these engineers 
recommended a series of sweeping changes in the 
process of work, in the system of maintenance, and 
in the methods used in different jobs. Unless the 
changes were made, the stretch-outs could not be 
satisfactorily introduced, he claimed. In the course 
of this work, both the workers and the management 
were annoyed by the activities ofthe survey staff, and 
the supervisory executives were flatly opposed to the 
proposed changes. They regarded them as upsetting 
the familiar and habitual systems which had hereto- 
fore satisfied management. Nevertheless, in spite of 
that opposition, the mainproposals were carried out, 
and about six months after the Joint-Research Plan 
started, the technician and his staff began their 
study in the weaving shed, 
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After a very short study, the technician 
found that the situation here was as varied as that in 
other departments. Both operating practice and su- 
pervisory methods were completely unsystematized. 
He did not see how any estimate could be made of 
daily output on which a stretch-out program could be 
satisfactorily based. Inorder to obtain the necessary 
information he tried to get the mill agent to substi- 
tute for this informal system of control a compre- 
hensive system of operating reports, and also to 
change the management hierarchy. He also requested 
changes in operating practice. The last of these pro- 
posals the mill agent said he might introduce if he 
could persuade the forenicn, the others he categori- 
cally refused. When the technician tried to get the 
foremen in the weave shed to make changes, he met 
with general resistance, nct only from these execu- 
tives but also from the workers and the Union. As 
he kept insisting that his first task was to introduce 
scientific methods before he could determine the 
proper amount of the stretch-out, he was constantly 
being met by the determined opposition of the two 
groups for whom he was supposed to be furnishing a 
method for dealing with labor economies. 

Up to this time the situation at the mill is 
relatively easy to diagnose. For a number of years 
the individuals in the factory had been interacting at 
a more or less constant rate. Although occasional 
upsets occurred, they were compensated for by the 
Union machinery and negotiation with the manage- 
ment, The relations of both supervisors and work- 
ers were apparently fairly stable, and as far as we 
cantell fromthe evidence, the system was in a state 
of equilibrium, with the exception of the single dis- 
turbance which was temporarily alleviated by the 
adoption of the Joint-Research Plan. When it be- 
came necessary to make operating economies, the 
plan as adopted envisioned an impartial survey which 
would provide facts upon which management and the 
Union could negotiate. 

But the methods of engineering practice 
by which the facts were to be obtained and upon which 
the new schedules were to be based were consequent 
upon certain general notions, the implications of 
which were not understood. Changes in working 
methods and in supervision, recommended by effi- 
ciency experts, were based upon the assumption that 
uniform practice existed in the different departments. 
Where it was patent that this was not the case, as in 
the Weaving Department, then the experts insisted 
that inorder to put their plans into effect both super- 
visory and working methods had to be changed, This 
produced a series of disturbances of the whole sys- 
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tem of relations which had grown up during the life 
of the company. The organization existing was a 
habitual one and represented abalance of forces, de- 
veloped out of the interplay of the interaction of the 
individuals in the mill. Therefore, where a series 
of unforeseen changes hadto be brought about before 
any of the changes which were foreseen could be 
made, the effect was to disturb the relations of the 
individuals and upset their equilibrium long before 
anyone expected it. As the plan continued in opera- 
tion, the technician was constantly increasing his 
contacts with more and more people, and in the 
course of these contacts had to upset the normal 
routines, The workers reacted by slowing down in 
time tests and bringing pressure on fellow workers 
to get them to slow down. As the changes proposed 
struck at the whole framework of the relations in the 
organization, everyone from the Mill agent and the 
Union agent to the workers resisted constantly, and 
clung stubbornly to their old ways, even though they 
had theoretically agreed to such changes, Like all 
such situations inhuman,nature, people may say that 
they will do something new, but when the time comes, 
they generally try to go on doing what they are ac- 
customed to. 

Inthe first steps of setting rates and mak- 
ing estimates, it became necessary to carry the 
division of labor further and reduce the activities of 
the weaver, increasing the number of battery hands, 
smash hands, and other unskilled jobs. Moreover, 
time and motion studies had to be made in order to 
see what could be done by average workers, and then 
after the estimates were prepared, a few, but not all 
of the weavers would be put to work at these rates. 
In many cases, the workers tried to slow down their 
rates as muchas possible. Moreover, the innumer- 
able tests, time studies, job analyses, checks and tri- 
al runs led to interminable conferences and endless 
explanation. The result was the workers were pre- 
cipitated into a state of continual uncertainty. 

By April 1930, the Joint-Research Staff 
had worked out rough standards by which it was es- 
timated that the weavers could be assigned twenty 
instead of thirteen looms. But this was to be purely 
tentative, until more elaborate job standards could 
be worked out. The Union agent decided that the 
time had come to begin negotiations and proposed to 
management that a discussion based on these stand- 
ards be opened. He felt that it wouldbe easier to 
get the workers to agree to one big change, rather than 
to a slow extension throughout the weave shed, par- 
ticularly as over a year had passed since the Joint 
Research Plan had been put into operation. Every- 
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one except the technician was glad to begin to make 
changes and bring an end to the series of disturb- 
ances caused by the process of research. Conse- 
quently, agreements were drawn up and the stretch- 
out instituted. 

In the negotiations, some difficulty was 
found in deciding who should be demoted, whether it 
should be on the basis of straight seniority or sen- 
iority on the job. The matter was put to a vote at 
the Union meeting, and it was decided that any de- 
motions froma skilled job to an unskilled job should 
be on the basis of seniority on the job. This was at 
the urging of the mill officials, and it was based up- 
on the discovery that married women would be the 
chief ones discharged under such a rule. During the 
rest of the year, and throughout 1931, the stretch-out 
was extended to weaving, warp spinning and weft 
spinning, and finally carding and cloth inspection, 
But after the first feeling of relief which greeted the 
installation of the plan, dissatisfaction began to make 
its appearance. This was in April, 1931. 

The reasons are clear, The job stand- 
ards on which the stretch-out were based changed 
the order and sequence of work, and in consequence 
modified the habitual pattern of the workers and 
their relative positions. If the stretch-out was to be 
maintained, it was necessary that the work loads and 
routines be maintained at the new schedules. Once 
the workers began to fall back into their old habits, 
it would be increasingly difficult for them to main- 
tain the work rates set up for them; and unless the 
new allocation of work could be enforced by the su- 
pervisory executives, the whole new system of re- 
lations would become disrupted and the system would 
tend to return to the previous state of equilibrium. 
Exactly this began to happen. The technician and his 
staff had been unable to make the supervisors in- 
crease the frequency of their contacts with workers 
to the level necessary to maintain the new standards. 
And without this necessary increase in the super- 
visory contacts, severe stresses began to develop 
in the relations between the workers as the old habits 
began to reappear. But these difficulties showed up 
only gradually. 

After the successful installation of the 
weaving and spinning stretch-outs, attendance 
dropped at Union meetings, and complaints became 
far less numerous. As this happened, the increased 


interactions of management and the Union with the - 


workers in attempts to educate and persuade them 
fell off, and coincident with this, the Union placed 
control of policy and Union-Management relations 
in the hands ofthe Union agent and a small executive 
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board. Thus, many decisions which had had to be 
discussed in special Union meetings could now be 
taken up at the regular meetings only, and the deci- 
sions were left up to the policy committee. 

It was at this time that a visiting consult- 
ing engineer from a railroad labor organization 
pointed out tothe Union agent the dangers of the lack 
of cooperation between the lesser management (su- 
pervision) and the workers, and suggested that the 
success of such plans elsewhere depended upon a 
much closer workers' knowledge of company and 
Union problems and ingreater participation in coop- 
erative activities than was provided for in the exist- 
ing organization ofthe Pequot Plan. The Union agent 
saw the point clearly and drafted a plan to form a 
number of joint department committees and a central 
committee at which anything could be brought up. 
However, the plan was turned down by management. 

During the succeeding applications of the 
stretch-out, it became the practice to follow each 
wave of Joint Research involving time studies, trials, 
and numerous other events which the technician and 
his staff originated for the workers, by a sequence 
of abrupt and widespread stretch-outs. This made it 
necessary to demote and discharge many workers. 
By the fall of 1931, the mill had to reduce to four 
days a week, and the consequent reduction in pay 
caused a series of repercussions at home in the re- 
striction in the activities of the workers. Gradually 
but surely a wave of resentment arose against the 
methods of Joint Research, which was augmented by 
the fact that Joint Research apparently would never 
come to an end, 

In November 1931, as business conditions 
became worse, the management asked the workers 
to accept a ten per cent cut. After a great deal of 
negotiation, the Union agent, who had become aware 
of the intense antagonism to the Joint Research Plan, 
finally negotiated an agreement in which the wage 
cut was accepted on the agreement of management 
to bring the Joint Research Plan to an end, Accord- 
ingly, the technician was fired and the research 
staff disbanded. Thus, part of the disturbing situa- 
tion was eliminated. 

But increasing business difficulties caused 
the management to propose another wage cut in May, 
revive the Joint Research Plan for the bleachery, 
and at the same time increase the stretch-out in the 
weaving and spinning departments of the mill. The 
revival of the Joint Research Plan filled the Union 
officials with consternation. After its discontinu- 
ance they had become aware how bitter the workers 
were about the whole thing; the increasing attendance 
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at Union meetings throughout this period was com- 
bined with an extreme increase in the number of 
complaints by dissatisfied workers to the Union offi- 
cials. In order to combat this proposed revival of 
Joint Research, the Union agent gathered evidence to 
try to convince the management how very unpopular 
it was, but failed to make an impression. Hence, at 
a Union meeting in June, the officials were compelled 
toaskthe workers what they would do about manage- 
ment's proposals. The vote against Joint Research 
was overwhelming; the vote against accepting the 
wage reduction was carried by a small majority. 
The workers also voted to strike rather than accept 
bothdemands. Indiscussion with the agent, the man- 
agement agreed not to demand any further labor ex- 
tensions in the mill, but insisted on the rest of the 
program. Since the bleachery workers were far out- 
numbered, the Union accepted this in spite of the vo- 
ciferous opposition of the bleachery workers. 

After the second wage cut, events moved 
towards arapid conclusion. The increasing disturb- 
ances in the relations of the workers both in the mill 
and at home resulted in increased interaction in Union 
meetings to compensate for the disturbance. Meet- 
ings were long and stormy. The workers concen- 
trated their actions on the Union officials, and the 
latter's inability to do anything to alleviate the situ- 
ation led to the formation of an anti-official bloc 
among the workers. During the development of the 
plan of research and subsequently, the frequent as- 
sociation of the Union officials with the management 
was responsible for the fact that workers at meet- 
ings who ventured to complain about the way the 
stretch-outs andthe Joint Research Plan were oper- 
ating received very little attention from Union offi- 
cials. This had built up a dissident group who 
formed the nucleus for the spread of dissatisfaction. 

When in March, 1933, the news spread 
through the plant that the management wanted to re- 
store Joint Research and the stretch-out in the mill 
proper, the final crisis developed. The Union offi- 
cials, who were much closer to management than to 
the workers, understood the reasons for the new 
proposals, but they also knew that the workers would 
probably never accept them. Accordingly, they 
brought in the International Vice President of the 
Union who agreed that the workers ought to accept 
the conditions since times were bad, At a meeting at 
which he presided, the Union agent put the company's 
-proposals before the workers. They were unani- 


mously voted down. A delay was obtained to get the 
Research Committee to pass on the new stretch-outs. 
When they brought in a recommendation that an in- 
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crease inthe stretch-out was feasible, this was again 
turned down. Finally, at a closed meeting the Union 
officials tried to persuade them to accept the pro- 
posals. The excitement was extremely high, the of- 
ficials were abused and criticized, and finally, a 
strike was ordered, 981 out of 1163 voting for the 
strike. A temporary strike committee was formed, 
the old officials thrust aside, and the strike was on. 


In the course of this account of the devel- 
opment of the strike in the Pequot Mills, we have 
seen that the disturbances which arose developed 
from a failure to take into consideration the reali- 
ties of the existing system of relations in the organ- 
ization. Two major weaknesses were responsible 
forthe strike. The first was that the effect of intro- 
ducing technical change made for constant disturb- 
ance in the relations of individuals, The efficiency 
experts insisted that conditions had to be brought up 
to standard throughout the plant before the stretch- 
out could be introduced. This process necessitated 
changes in the habitual relations of the individuals. 
However justified these experts were according to 
their own logic, the effect of their policy and their 
methods of work was to upset the equilibrium of the 
workers in the plant and then to keep them in a con- 
tinually upset condition, long before the new system 
was actually put into operation. This made its ac- 
ceptance by both supervisors and workers much 
more difficult than it should have been, 

This was particularly important since the 
new system, even under the most favorable conditions, 
would have brought about considerable changes: in 
work routines which required a high level of team- 
work and cooperation for successful establishment. 
For one thing, there were disturbances, resulting 
from the layoff of an appreciable percentage of the 
workers, In addition, the new methods of work could 
be maintained only by coincident changes in the 
methods of supervision, without which the old habits 
would reassert themselves and the increased job 
loads could not be carried, However, although a far 
greater number of supervisory contacts of the fore- 
man and the higher management with the workers 
was essential, no attempt was made to see that this 
came about, 

The second reason for the strike was the 
weakness ofthe structural situation in the Union. In 
the structure of any union, the officials are the rep- 
resentatives of the workers, and the strength of their 
position depends upon their effectiveness in this 
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in f 
on role. When workers are disturbed on the job, the In the early part of the strike, before, a real 
be Union gives them an opportunity to restore their  confliet situationdeveloped, there was little origin’ 
f- equilibrium by initiating action to the officials who tion of action from either side, This is evidence of annie 
a in turn initiate to management to get them to bring the fact that the strike was not so much against the 7 
he about changes which will eliminate the cause of the management specifically asa movement by the work- | 
d, disturbance. During the periodof Joint Research and ersto separate themselves from a situation bringing 
n. the setting up of the new system, the workers were about continual ‘and intolerable changes in what had 
necessarily being initiated to ata much higher fre- once been a satisfactory system of relationships. 
quency by their supervisors and by the technician and This diagnosis ofthe situation indicates in 
his staff, andwhen people are initiated to ata higher aroughwaythetreatment which could have been em- 
l- rate than normally, they require a compensation in ployed in this case, It is clear that there were a 
ye the form of an opportunity to initiate back at some- number of different disturbing situations, and each 
2d one. This compensation was ordinarily provided would have had to be dealt with as it arose. But the 
e through the Union machinery, but in this case the basic procedure would be to prepare for the intro- 
is Union officials had gotten themselves into a position duction of changes by seeing what could be done which 
le where they could no longer function in this way. The would make the changes fit into the structure. The 
requirements of almost continuous negotiation had management hadtendedtolet things slide while times 
- caused them to spend most of their time interacting were good, and hence they were forced to take far 
y with management, and their attempts to get their too much action as the depression grew worse. If 
p members to adopt joint policies meant that the offi- the efficiency and uniformity of operations had been 
is cials were increasing the total initiations to the work- steadily improved during the prosperous period and 
d ers rather than compensating for them. As the de-_ if effective records had been kept on how the work 
, pression continued, the officials came under increas- was actually done, a stretch-out could have been in- 
0 ing pressure by the management and were forced to troduced with far less disturbance and much of the 
r agree to labor extensions, wage cuts, etc. Each cost whichthe installation ofthe stretch-out involved 
e time they transmitted such a request to their mem- could have been avoided, ay 
a bers, the workers reacted more and more unfavor- The administration of a change in work w 
n ably. routines combined with dismissals and pay decreases 
a In short, the Union no longer provided a would have been far easier if there had been a system- 
compensatory mechanism by which workers could atic method of educating the workers and keeping them 
restore their equilibrium, and the relations between informedofthe reasons for changes. This functionthe 
e the officials and the members became more and _ Union with its previously strong position could have 
, more maladjusted. performed, and inthe process it would have provided 
n This was not entirely due to the failure of a compensatory outlet for the workers' initiations. 
= the Union officials to see that something hadto be This wouldhave meanta greater opportunity for con- 
cE done, Theplan tounite lower management and Union tacts on the part of the workers with their officials 
g members would have been a step in the right direc- andofthe officials with lower levels of management; 
e tion. But interaction between Union members and _ it would also have required an understanding on the 
d their officials did not increase, and the frequency of partof management of the need for this kind of rela- 
e events in which workers initiated to officials was tionship so that they could consciously plan for it. 
S markedly reduced. .Thus, the Union officials began The process of change would be slowed up thereby, 
b to occupy the same place in the organization as the _ but the final results would be more successful. 
r management, as far as the workers were concerned. Inthe way things worked out, however, the 
‘ The natural result of the situation was that when the sudden increase ininitiations to the workers and the 
5 successive series of crises came duringthe depres-  failureto setup effective compensatory mechanisms 
5 sion, the structure of the Union, both internally and putfartoo greata strain on the existing equilibrium. 
in its relations with the management, was not pre- Sucha mechanism was providedin the plan suggested 
2 pared to take the shock, and the whole system fell by the Union agent after his talk with the railroad 
. apart. For the conclusion of the series of events in labor man, that is, the formation of joint department 
. the strike was that the relations between Union offi- committees andacentral committee where any mat- 
. cials and the workers were broken once and for all, ter could be brought up, but even that, at the late 
5 and the Union members, by going on strike, ended date it was suggested, might not have been enough. 
for a period the continual impact upon them of dis- But given the situation as it arose, more 
turbances in their relationships. effective methods of work on the part of the tech- 
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nician and his. staff would have been of great value. 
The efficiency experts, from all evidence, were quite 
obviously the prime movers in the resulting disturb- 
ance, Essentially, the technician hadto be the bridge 
between the company and the Union, and as he tried 
to fulfill this position he had to increase his origina- 
tions of action to both. The result was that his posi- 
tion, if maintained, would have been that of the top of 
the administrative hierarchy, aposition which neither 
side wanted him to occupy. But the logic of his en- 
gineering scheme was that only if he increased his 
actions to everyone and forced the supervisors to 
maintain the new ways of working, as well as constant- 
ly make adjustments in the standards, could the plan 
be successful. Hence management and Union would 
be subordinated completely to the technician, a situ- 
ation which involved far too radical a disturbance of 
the system as it actually existed. The trouble was 
that the research program took too long, involved far 
too many increased originations of action, disturbed 
the rhythm of interaction of the individuals in the 
organization and provided no mechanism by which 
the shock of sudden changes was compensated for in 
an effective Union organization. 

The technician could have avoided such a 
series of difficulties only if he had worked out plans 
for change which were based on the situations actual- 
ly found inthe various departments, and if the meth- 
ods of study had minimized the number of changes oc- 
curring before the new system was put into effect. 

The management failed in the same way. 
Its first mistake was to fail to provide for change in 
good times when it could be done more easily. Fur- 
thermore, changes should have been introduced more 
slowly witha sufficient period between changes toal- 
low the system to return to equilibrium. Subsidiary 
causes were the insistence on the stretch-out and 
Joint Research after they had become the principal 
focus of the difficulty, and management's unwilling- 
ness to cooperate, i.e., setup relations with the Union 
systematically. Management did not see that the on- 
ly way the plan could succeed was to provide meth- 
ods by which change could be introduced in an order- 
ly fashion. Readjustments in its methods of super- 
vision had to be made, particularly by providing 
routes by which the workers could compensate for 
the disturbances introduced by technological changes. 
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That management did not think it necessary was per- 
fectly natural, but it was also fatal. 

For, in the last analysis, the responsibil- 
ity for human situations in any organization lies 
with management. It is easy to blame the workers 
or efficiency experts, to say that the trouble is 
caused by a small handful of radicals. These are 
alibis for a failure to do something about hvman na- 
ture. The success or failure of management is as 
much dependent on the human situation as it is on the 
working of machinery. If a machine breaks down, 
the management does not blame the machine for be- 
ing unable to appreciate its forward looking attitude, 
but realizes that something is wrong that must be 
remedied. So, in human situations, while it may be 
the easy and comfortable thing to blame your trou- 
bles on human nature,: it is both inefficient and 
costly. 

If the organization is looked at as a sys- 
tem in equilibrium and the individuals are similarly 
regarded, it is easy to see that disturbances in one 
part of the organization or in the individual have to 
be compensated for. If the cause of the disturbance 
is removed, or if the upsetting force is balanced by 
structural methods, thenthere is a distinct possibil- 
ity that the situation can be remedied. 

If the management of the Pequot Mills had 
been aware of the difficulty of making drastic changes 
of the sort which finally proved to be necessary, 
they would have prepared a long time in advance for 
change by an analysis of the system of work and su- 
pervision in the factory. The mill officials were 
distinguished for their fair and humane attitude. 
Wages were the highest in the industry, working 
conditions were excellent, and ‘the long and happy re- 
lations of the mill officials with their workers were 
outstanding in the textile industry. But like many 
others, they felt that a patient so healthy could sur- 
vive almost anything. They did not realize that con- 
stant vigilance was necessary in maintaining the 
equilibrium of individuals, for when changes start in 
any given series of relations, they produce changes 
in other relations, and before long a whole system 
may undergo marked changes accompanied by seri- 
ous disturbances. Change is constantly necessary, 
but effective management has to know how to control 
it and not be subject to its control. 
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